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Alas,  Poor  Raven! 

It  is  no  new  story  to  us  when  a  comic  strip  occurrence 
becomes  page  one  news.  The  characters  in  our  comics  come 
from  life.  They  are  as  real  as  next  door  neighbors.  From 
time  to  time  some  turn  in  the  affairs  of  Skeezix,  Andy  Gump. 

Dick  Tracy,  Smilin^  Jack.  Teen.  Winnie,  Smitty,  or  Orphan 
Annie  excites  the  interest  or  the  sympathy  of  the  nation. 

In  happened  again  when  tragedy  came  to  Terry  &  the 
Pirates.  Raven  Sherman  was  killed.  She  died  in  the  presence 
of  Terry  and  Dude  Hennick — "‘while  the  eternal  hills  of  old 
China  looked  on  in  silent  sympathy”,  one  mourner  wrote. 

•  •  •  What  happens  when  the  comic  strip  is  not  comic? 
Telegrams  of  sympathy  poured  in.  Wreaths,  some  containing 
orchids,  arrived.  Newspapers  carried  news  stories  of  the 
event.  Editorials  were  written.  College  papers  ran  obituaries. 
Students  pinned  mourning  bands  on  their  sleeves.  And  letters 
came  in  by  the  hundreds. 

Many  of  the  letters  castigated  Milton  Caniff  for  this 
“heartless  and  unnecessary”  act.  “Too  tragic  a  note,”  wrote 
one.  “My  eyelids  stung  and  I  was  hard  put  to  keep  from  real 
tears”,  a  woman  wrote.  “For  sheer  dramatic  power,  the  word¬ 
less,  beautifully  drawn  strip  portraying  the  death  of  Raven 
Sherman  was  tops,”  said  one  letter. 

But  whether  the  response  showed  anger  at  the  artist  or 
admiration  for  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  his  drawing,  no 
superficially  read  adventure  strip  would  have  rated  such  a 
sudden  and  immense  reaction.  The  characters  in  this  strip  are 
real  people  to  many  millions  who  follow  their  daily  fortunes. 
Any  newspaper  would  be  proud  to  carry  such  a  feature. 
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The  BIG  TEN 

Daily  and  Sunday  Comics 
Dick  Tracy 
Gasoline  Alley 
The  Gumps 
Harold  Teen 
LHtle  Orphan  Annie 
Moon  Mullins 
Smilin'  Jack 
Smitty 

Terry  &  the  Pirates 
Winnie  Winkle 

• 

PANELS 

The  Neighbors 

by  George  Clark 

Nuts  and  Jolts 

by  Bill  Holman 

Write  for  proofs  &  prices. 


IT  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  automobile  contains  some  12,000  parts. 

These  parts  are  so  durable  and  precisely  fitted 
that  most  of  them  function  throughout  the 
life  of  the  car  with  no  attention  at  all. 


This  is  an  important  safeguard  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  you  and  millions  like  you  desire  from 
an  automobile.  It  will  be  doubly  important 
if  the  needs  of  national  defense  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  dealer  service  to  prolong  the  useful 
life  of  cars  in  the  future. 


However,  since  anything  mechanical  requires 
some  care,  one  of  the  things  General  Motors 
dealers  do  for  their  communities  is  provide 
service  based  on  complete,  firsthand,  up-to-the- 
minute  knowledge  of  the  whole  automobile. 

To  do  this,  most  GM  dealers  send  their  me- 


As  a  group,  the  dealers  who  sell  GM  cars 
have  grown  in  ability  with  the  industry  of ; 
which  they  are  a  part.  Year  by  year,  they  ^ 
have  risen  to  new  responsibilities,  and  they  ^ 
are  today,  with  mighty  few  exceptions,  busi- ' 
nessmen  of  whom  we  and  their  home  towns 


chanics  to  a  factory  training  school 
each  year. 

There  they  study  the  new  en¬ 
gineering  principles  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  models,  learn  the  latest 
“wrinkles”  in  service  techniques 
and  refresh  themselves  on  the 
proper  care  of  standard  me¬ 
chanical  features. 


can 


1  hat  s  why  we  look  upon  them 
as  partners  in  progress,  with  us 
and  with  the  communities  they 
serve. 
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__  _  0  _  _  0  unfair  and  should  be  rescinded; 

No  Fraud  in  Hearst  Ooerations, 

^QlltOmiCL  RhIGS  ^^TLt^H'ea^t*^&iter^rii?^made  ex¬ 

cessive  charge  for  services  rendered; 
rt  ■  That  salaries  paid  to  Hearst  were 

Publisher  and  Executives  Cleared  in  Suit  excessive  and  constituted  a  waste  of 

Consolidated's  assets; 

Over  Hearst  ConsoUdoled  Deals,  Though 

n  w  iiw  •.tt'Itfia*  Hearst  was  in  reality  contracting  with 

1  Recovery  Awarded  Against  High  Valuations  himseif  through  a  controlled  board  of 

(directors; 

LOS  ANGELES,  Oct.  27 — Hearst  Con-  Mary  A.  O’Neill,  Mary  S.  Lankford,  a  par  of  $25.  A  non-interest  bearing  That  salaries  to  other  members  of 
solidated  Publications,  Inc.,  is  en-  lola  J.  Harter,  Everett  L.  Mier,  Rob-  promissory  note  of  Consolidated  was  the  Hearst  family  were  excessive  and 
'  itled  to  recovery  of  approximately  ert  L.  Gosard,  'William  Collie,  Sidney  issued  to  Star  for  $45,000,000,  to  be  a  waste  of  assets; 

000,000  from  William  Randolph  Gans,  Anna  M.  Heaney,  and  Frieda  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  Class  A  That  the  Hearst  Magazines  building 


•  earst  and  "upstream”  units  of  the  S.  Mayer. 


stock  sales.  Expense  of  selling  the  w’as  sold  by  the  New  York  Evening 


learst  newspaper  empire,  Superior  While  allowing  recovery  in  the  1935  stock  was  covered  by  setting  aside  Journal  to  Hearst  Magazines  fraud- 


I'dge  Clement  L.  Shinn  ruled  Thurs-  transaction,  and  in  other  matters  re-  $5,000,000  of  Class  A  stock. 


ulently  and  at  a  grossly  inadequate 


day  in  a  lengthy  memorandum  opin-  lating  to  the  reimbursement  of  Con-  Principal  claims  made  in  the  suit  price; 

ion  in  a  stockholder’s  suit  brought  by  solidated  for  dividends  paid  and  for  were  that  Consolidated  was  organized  That  the  lease  between  Illinois  Pub- 

.‘^amuel  Mann.  the  payment  or  adjustment  of  inter-  as  a  part  of  a  fraudulent  scheme  by  lishing  &  Printing  Co.  and  the  Chicago 

The  largest  part  of  that  sum  is  de-  est  charges.  Judge  Shinn  made  it  plain  Hearst  and  some  of  his  associates  Evening  American  and  a  companion 

rived  from  the  court’s  finding  that  that  Consolidated  was  conceived  in  whereby  newspapers  would  be  sold  sublease  were  unfair  to  the  latter; 

the  price  paid  by  Consolidated  in  1935  good  faith  and  that  there  was  no  to  Consolidated  at  a  grossly  excessive  and 


for  the  Baltimore  News-Post  and  evidence  of  fraudulent  scheming  or  price; 


That  rental  under  the  lease  was  ex- 


American,  the  Atlanta  Georgian,  and  conspiracy  attached  to  Hearst,  Neylan  That  Hearst  dominated  and  con-  acted  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Amer- 
the  San  Antonio  Light  was  in  excess  or  any  of  the  other  officers  and  in-  trolled  all  members  of  the  Consoli-  ican  in  excess  of  the  agreed  rental. 


their  true  worth.  Consolidated  dividuals  named  in  the  complaint,  dated  boards  of  directors  and  their 
laid  $9,944,490.89  for  the  properties.  The  terms  of  purchase  for  the  initial  officers; 

.tie  opinion  states,  whereas  the  court’s  properties  were  fair,  the  court  held.  Premature  Stock  Issue 

determination  of  their  worth  at  that  with  the  purchasing  corporation  hav-  rp,  .  nritrinal  lO.TO  of 


Highly  involved,  and  affecting  so 
many  transactions,  corporations  and 
individuals,  the  action  was  before  the 


determination  of  their  worth  at  that  with  the  purchasing  corporation  hav-  ^hat  the  original  1930  purchase  of  court  more  than  15  months.  It  went 
tune  IS  $7,111,549.91  gross,  or  $5,464,-  mg  two  years  to  pay  the  purchase  for  9nnnnnn  to  trial  in  May,  1940,  recessed  after 

*  recovery  authorized  price  without  interest,  during  which  ^j^ares  Sf  common  stock  was  fraudu-  testimony  for  a 


is  the  difference  between  the  value  time  it  was  entitled  to  retain  its  own 


jrtant 


and  the  price  paid. 

No  Breach  of  Faith 

This  1935  transaction  is  the  only 


lent  and  should  be  rescinded;  deposition-takmg  and 

That  Consolidated  was  required  to  resumed  this  summer.  Scores  of  vol- 
Principal  Claims  Made  pay  part  of  the  sales  expense  of  the  of  depositions  were  subimtted. 

The  plaintiff,  who  sued  on  his  own  preferred  stock,  which  should  have  *rumber  o  pages  totaling  11,482. 


nCCCS*  which  Hearst  or  any  other  in-  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  other  Con-  been  borne  by  Star; 

dindual  IS  held  accountable  individ-  solidated  Class  A.  Stockholders,  and  That  it  advancec 
useful  L  ^  ®®^  "®.  XT  who  was  joined  by  several  interven-  (which  later  became 


solidated  Class  A.  Stockholders,  and 


^y,  and  m  Ais  ca^  he  is  held  to  .^bo  was  joined  by  several  interven-  (which  later  became  American  News- 
the  same  liability  as  American  News-  Qj.g^  sought  to  have  the  1935  transac-  papers)  for  which  it  should  receive 

p  ipers,  Inc.,  or  the  Hearst  Corpora-  rescinded  along  with  many  other  interest  on  monthly  opien  account 

tin  Judge  Shinn  decided.  He  found  transactions  all  the  way  back  to  1930  balances; 

that  there  was  no  breach  of  faith  on  ^.ben  the  just-organized  Consoli-  That  it  was  caused  to  issue  prema- 

Ue  publishers  part,  and  that  Mr.  bought  from  Star  Holding  Co.  turely  to  Star,  Class  A  stock  for 


been  borne  by  Star;  There  were  5851  pages  of  testimony 

That  it  advanced  money  to  Star  given  in  court,  and  1230  exhibits  filed, 
(which  later  became  American  News- 

papers)  for  which  it  should  receive  pages, 

interest  on  monthly  opien  account  Reason  for  Consolidoted 

balances;  The  basic  reason  for  the  formation 

That  it  was  caused  to  issue  prema-  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications, 
turely  to  Star,  Class  A  stock  for  Inc.,  Judge  Shinn  noted  from  the 


i 

try  of ' 
,  they  _ 
d  they  ^ 
,  busi- ' 
towns 


them 
dth  us 
s  they 


faiffi  that  the  ^be  newspaper  properties  with  which  credit  on  the  $45,000,000  note  and  testimony,  was  to  strengthen  the 


p-operties  were  worth  at  least  what  ^  business, 

vas  paid  for  them.  Nor  were  any  of  mb-t  mirchase 
t'le  defendants  actuated  by  any  fraud-  .be  Star^  Co  beco 
ulent,  deceitful,  dishonest,  or  unfair  $50,000,0 

r-oUve  m  any  transactions  m  ques-  . 


it  set  up  business.  thereby  suffered  detriment  for  which  tire  newspaper  organization  by  sharing 

That  purchase  price  was  paid  by  it  should  be  reimbursed  in  the  amount  their  ownership  with  the  public  and 
the  Star  Co.  becoming  the  beneficial  of  the  dividends  paid  on  the  stock;  with  the  officers  and  employes  of  the 
owner  of  $50,000,000  par  value.  Class  That  the  1935  transaction  was  fraud-  newspaper  enterprises.  The  plan  was 
A  stock  (one-half  the  authorized  is-  ulent  and  unfair  and  should  be  res-  worked  out  by  John  Francis  Neylan, 


ad  they  purpose  or  mtent  to  and  receiving  all  of  the  com-  cinded;  of  San  Francisco,  a  personal  friend, 

^  ™^g  or  e  raua  Conso  idatea  or  any  capital  stock,  2,000,000  shares,  ’That  the  sale  of  the  Sunday  circu-  and  financial  and  legal  adviser  of 

‘,p,  n  ivf  A  t  A  t  j  of  no  par  value.  Class  A  stock,  which  lation  of  the  New  York  American  in  Hearst’s  for  many  years.  For  three 

in  °  1  ”^®°  was  7%  cumulative,  participating,  had  1937  for  $2,000,000  was  fraudulent  and  years  he  was  Consolidated’s  chief  ex- 


of  San  Francisco,  a  personal  friend, 
and  financial  and  legal  adviser  of 


in  the  action  include  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  John  Francis  Ney- 
A.  M.  ^ood,  Bartley  C.  Crum, 
"Idward  Hardy  Clark,  Seward  Bris- 
ane  and  Sarah  Brisbane  McCrary  as 
executors  of  the  estate  of  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane,  David  E.  Town,  William  Wallace 
I  Murray,  P.  J.  Tehaney,  A.  M.  Keck, 
Crove  Fink,  John  D.  Costello,  Charles 
Mayer,  Clarence  Richard  Lindner, 
Richard  A  Carrington,  Jr.,  Robert  P. 
Holliday,  John  Randolph  Hearst, 


_  ecutive  officer. 

TIME  FOR  FILING  TFR-300  EXTENDED  TO  NOV.  29  „^®/^®*  th^  the  strongest  of 

Hearst  s  properties,  including  Amer- 

BECAUSE  of  confusion  as  to  what  should  be  reported  on  Report  Form  icon  Weekly,  were  selected  to  go  into 
TFR-300,  the  time  for  filing  this  report  form  by  publishers  having  contracts  the  new  corporation,  and  that  Hearst 
for  newsprint  with  concerns  located  outside  of  the  United  States  has  been  and  his  associates  devoted  their  best 
extended  to  Nov.  29.  In  the  meantime  the  Treasury  Department  is  preparing  efforts  towcird  making  the  corporation 
a  set  of  questions  and  answers  designed  to  eliminate  the  confusion,  and  this  a  success,  “are  not  the  earmarks  of 
set  of  questions  and  answers  should  be  ready  by  the  end  of  this  week.  Series  fraud,”  Judge  Shinn  states.  “They 
B  of  Report  Form  TFR-300  should  be  secured  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  are  proof  of  honest  intentions  and 
or  from  the  local  bank,  and  filed  with  the  Reserve  Bank.  ’The  ANPA  suggests  good  faith.  The  failures  of  the  plan. 


Frederick  Wagner,  Harry  M.  Bitner,  that  publishers  delay  in  the  filing  of  Form  TFR-300,  until  the  Treasury  Depart-  such  as  they  have  been,  cire  not  at- 


RS 


L  A  C 


Frej  E  Hagelberg,  Arthur  G.  New-  ment  interpretation  and  questions  and  answers  prepared  in  connection  with  tributable  to  its  inherent  weakness  or 
royer,  Charles  B.  McCabe,  Thomas  this  Form  have  been  issued.  to  any  causes  within  either  the  vision 

Justin  -White,  Mortimer  Berkowitz,  or  control  of  the  men  who  conceived 

Frank  P.  Barham,  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  ASNE  TO  MEET  IN  N.  T.  APRIL  76-78,  7942  and  launched  the  project.” 

American  Newspapers,  Inc.,  The  .  c  •  *  ,  tvt  -n  l  u  .  ti,  i  price  paid  for  the  units  was 

Hearst  Corporation,  Hearst  Consoli-  American  Society  of  Newspaper  ^tors  ^1  hold  ite  nmeteenth  armual 

'  dated  PubUcations,  Inc.,  Laura  Meek  ,  meeting  in  New  York  City,  April  16-18,  just  prior  to  ffie  mnual  meetings  ^^udy  and  consultation  with  competent 
as  executrix  of  the  estate  of  Bert  Associated  Press  and  the  American  Newspaper  Publi^ers  Association  valuation  experts.  There  were  differ- 

Bookham  Meek,  Hearst  Enterprises,  April  20-24.  ASNE  s  place  of  meeting  in  New  York  has  not  been  annour^ed.  ^nces  in  the  computation  of  the  value 
Iw.,  King  Features  Syndicate  Inc.,  will  be  the  second  annual  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Society  not  held  intangibles  under  different  theories, 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Paper  Corp.,  m  Washington.  Its  origin  is  traced  to  a  meeting  of  five  men  at  the  Black-  coxirt  observed,  but  the  proper 

Hearst  Magazines  Inc.,  Illinois  Pub-  stone  Hotel,  Washington,  in  February,  1922.  It  was  formally  organized  at  a  factor  was  the  controlling  one,  and 
fishing  and  Printing  Co.,  and  Bar-  meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York,  April,  1922.  The  first  annual  that  was  past  earnings  of  the  proper- 


and  launched  the  project.” 

The  price  paid  for  the  units  was 
fair  and  just,  arrived  at  after  careful 


ham  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 

Interventors  in  the  action  were 


meetmg  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York,  April,  1922.  The  hrst  annual  that  was  past  earnings  of  the  proper¬ 
meeting  was  in  Washington  and  the  second  in  Atlantic  City  in  1924.  Since  ties.  Earnings  of  the  units  going  into 


then  every  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Capital. 


Consolidated  had  averaged  more  than 
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NO  FRAUD  IN  HEARST  DEALS 


$11,000,000  for  the  preceding  four 
years,  and  were  such  as  to  justify  the 
price  paid,  in  the  court’s  opinion. 

The  directors  constituted  an  inde¬ 
pendent  board,  not  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Hearst,  or  in  most  cases,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  “An  inference 
that  they  acted  otherwise  than  as 
their  best  judgment  and  discretion 
dictated  would  be  wholly  tmwar- 
ranted;”  they  were  familiar  with  their 
business,  knew  the  history  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  involved,  and  were  in  no  man¬ 
ner  deceived,  the  opinion  reads. 

Heorst's  Salary  Noted 

The  contention  that  Hearst's  salary 
of  $500,000  a  year  from  the  inception 
of  Consolidated  until  the  end  of  1937, 
and  $100,000  a  year  reduced  at  his 
own  suggestion  after  that,  was  exces¬ 
sive  and  wasteful  has  no  merit,  the 
court  ruled.  His  service  were  ably 
rendered,  and  “had  Consolidated  been 
without  them  during  the  past  ten 
years  there  would  not  be  much  re¬ 
maining  of  the  newspapers.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  1938,  when  he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  authority  for  a  year,  is 
significant  proof  of  his  value  to  the 
organization.  There  exists  no  tenable 
ground  for  the  contention  that  he 
should  be  required  to  return  the  com¬ 
pensation  he  has  received.” 

The  salaries  drawn  by  John  R. 
Hearst,  $44,000  a  year,  and  George 
Hearst,  $54,000  a  year,  struck  the 
court  as  being  exceedingly  munificent, 
but  not  fraudulent  or  dishonest,  “only 
mistaken  judgment.”  There  was  little 
detail  in  the  record  about  their  duties 
to  indicate  how  valuable  they  may 
have  been. 

One  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
plaintiffs  was  for  reimbursement  of 
dividends  paid  on  Class  A  stock  pre¬ 
maturely  issued  to  Star  at  Star’s  re¬ 
quest,  to  apply  as  credit  on  Consoli¬ 
dated’s  $45,000,000  note  to  Star.  Since 
the  note  bore  no  interest,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  dividends  on  stock  it  held  was 
considered  as  negating  that  provision. 

Judge  Shinn  allowed  recovery  of 
$1,126,854.46  representing  the  detri¬ 
ment  suffered  by  Consolidated  by 
reason  of  prepayments  made  on  the 
non-interest  bearing  note.  The  sum 
represents  dividends  paid  after  June 
27,  1932,  on  stock  issued  before  that 
date,  and  dividends  paid  on  stock  is¬ 
sued  after  that  date,  both  up  to  June 
27,  1934. 

Refand  Claim  Waived 

No  claims  were  allowed  for  divi¬ 
dends  paid  prior  to  June  27,  1932,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  held  that  in  negotiating 
a  two-year  extension  to  the  original 
purchase  agreement.  Consolidated  had 
waived  its  claim  of  refunds.  Similar¬ 
ly  the  court  holds  that  claims  prior 
to  Jime  27,  1932,  for  interest  on  open 
account  balances,  stock  selling  ex¬ 
penses  not  represented  by  note,  for 
return  of  interest  on  installment  pur¬ 
chases  paid  up  to  that  time,  to  inter¬ 
est  on  sums  received  from  stock  sales 
to  Consolidated  subsidiaries  and 
passed  to  Star  for  credit,  and  for  in¬ 
terest  on  sums  invested  in  stock  re¬ 
purchased,  were  likewise  waived  in 
the  negotiation  of  the  1932  contract  by 
the  failure  of  Consolidated  to  assert 
them. 

The  opinion  sets  an  interest  rate  of 
4V^  after  June  27,  1932,  on  Consoli¬ 
dated’s  open  account  balances  in 
favor  of  Star,  on  the  theory  that  the 
large  balances  shown  clearly  included 
advances  to  Star,  the  result  being  that 
the  upper  structure  was  doing  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  extent  of  its  indebtedness 
on  the  capital  of  Consolidated  and  its 
subsidiaries  without  paying  for  the 
use  of  the  money.  During  1934  and 
until  late  in  1935  the  periodical  bal¬ 
ances  showed  Star  indebted  to  Con¬ 
solidated  in  amounts  ranging  from 


$4,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  There  was 
no  way  of  telling  how  much  of  this 
represented  intercompany  newspaper 
business  between  the  two  principals 
and  their  subsidiaries,  and  how  much 
represented  cash  advanced  by  Con¬ 
solidated.  It  was  the  duty  of  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  companies  to  see  that  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  was  paid  upon 
advances,  whether  on  open  accoimt 
or  otherwise,  the  ruling  states. 

Dividends  Reimbursed 

Dividends  paid  on  various  blocks 
of  Class  A  “distress”  stock  purchased 
by  Consolidated  for  the  accounts  of 
American  Newspapers  and  the  Hearst 
Corp.  between  July,  1933,  and  June, 
1935,  when  they  were  resold  to  Con¬ 
solidated,  also  were  ordered  reim¬ 
bursed.  During  that  period,  $184,142.- 
46  in  dividends  was  paid  by  Consoli¬ 
dated  to  American,  and  $67,931.52  to 
Hearst  Corp.  Carried  through  to  1937, 
the  number  of  shares  and  amount  of 
dividends  will  be  even  greater,  the 
findings  point  out.  There  is  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  payment  of  the  divi¬ 
dends  without  offsetting  credits,  it  is 
stated.  The  only  fair  way  to  handle 
them  would  have  been  for  Consoli¬ 
dated  to  receive  for  the  use  of  the 
money  invested  in  the  stock  an 
amount  of  interest  equal  to  the  divi¬ 
dends  paid,  thus  balancing  the  ac¬ 
count  instead  of  leaving  Consolidated 
the  loser. 

Another  decision  relating  to  inter¬ 
est  payments  was  made  in  the  case 
of  a  promissory  note  for  $3,000,000, 
bearing  6%  when  issued  by  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Finance  Corp.  in  May,  1930, 
to  Evening  American  Publishing  Co. 
It  was  due  in  one  year.  Before  Eve¬ 
ning  American  became  a  Consolidated 
unit,  Star  assumed  the  obligation,  and 
it  was  assumed  by  Hearst  Corp.  in 
1932.  It  had  meanwhile  been  renewed 
at  6%  tmtil  October,  1934,  when  it  was 
renewed  at  4%  until  October,  1935, 
and  then  at  3%.  Interest  was  paid 
at  these  rates  until  May,  1938,  when 
the  note  was  paid  in  full.  Little  evi¬ 
dence,  aside  from  minutes  of  a  board 
meeting  stating  the  request  for  a 
lower  interest  rate  had  been  made  in 
view  of  low  bank  rates  then  in  effect, 
was  produced  on  the  subject.  Appar¬ 
ently  Consolidated  directors  were  not 
consulted.  In  the  eyes  of  the  court 
the  reductions  were  excessive,  giving 
an  advantage  to  the  debtor  corpora¬ 
tion  which  was  without  compensation 
to  the  creditor.  Interest  at  41^  there¬ 
fore  was  allowed. 

New  York  American 

Sale  of  the  New  York  Sunday  Amer¬ 
ican  to  the  New  York  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  in  April,  1938,  for  $2,255,206.10, 
was  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs  to  be  a 
fraudulent  scheme  with  the  directors 
of  the  two  corporations  knowing  the 
Journal  was  being  sold  a  losing 
enterprise.  A  year  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  had  abandoned  its  daily  publica- 


NO  FRAUD  in  Hearst  operations, 
California  Superior  Court  rules  in 
stockholder’s  suit.  (Page  3) 
CHARLES  G.  WERNER,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  named  chief 
editorial  cartoonist  of  Field’s  Chicago 
paper.  (Page  5) 

ASSOCIA’TED  PRESS  puts  its  News- 
photo  Service  under  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  Byron  Price,  executive  news 
editor.  (Page  5) 

END  of  Government  opposition  to  ad¬ 
vertising  predicted  at  Del  Monte 
convention  of  Pacific  Council,  AAA. 
(Page  6) 

U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT  agrees  to 
consider  Wage-Hour  Administra- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  3-6  —  Mutual  Insurance 
Advertising  -  Sales  Conference, 
Hotel  Biltmore,  Los  Angeles. 

Nov.  6-8 — 2()th  State  Journal¬ 
ism  Conference,  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Nov.  11 — ^Awarding  of  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  prizes,  dinner. 
Starlight  Roof,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Nov.  12-16 — Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
26th  national  convention,  Roose¬ 
velt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

Nov.  12 — Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  annual  closed 
meeting.  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

Nov.  13-15  —  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  Four 
A’s,  joint  meeting.  The  Home¬ 
stead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 


tion,  and  the  Journal  had  entered  up¬ 
on  the  publication  of  a  Sunday  pap)er 
under  an  arrangement  for  the  sale  of 
the  Sunday  American  at  a  price  to  be 
agreed  upon  later.  That  price  in¬ 
cluded  $255,206.10  for  net  tangibles, 
and  $2,000,000  for  intangible  assets. 
The  latter  sum  should  be  paid  by 
note,  rather  than  by  cash.  Heavy  but 
inconclusive  evidence  was  given  as  to 
whether  the  Sunday  American  had 
been  published  at  a  profit  or  a  loss, 
the  books  making  no  breakdown  be¬ 
tween  daily  and  Sunday  operation. 
In  preparation  for  the  trial,  however, 
the  operations  were  analyzed,  the  re¬ 
sult  showing  that  the  American’s 
losses  were  attributed  to  weekday 
operation,  and  that  the  Sunday  oper¬ 
ation  had  been  profitable. 

Several  Appraisals 

The  Sunday  paper  was  42  years 
old,  and  for  the  preceding  eleven 
yecirs  had  had  a  circulation  of  more 
than  one  million,  one  of  the  largest 
Sunday  circulations  in  the  country. 
It  was  sol'd  to  the  Journal  at  a  price 
under  $2  per  unit  of  circulation, 
“which  as  newspaper  circulation  is 
valued  was  quite  low,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  making  money,’  the  court 
observed.  “If  the  operation  had  been 
profitable  in  the  past,  the  price  was 
extremely  low.” 

Several  appraisals  of  the  property 
had  been  made;  Palmer,  Suter  & 
Palmer  placing  a  value  of  $2,641,180 
on  the  intangible  property  as  of  June 
19,  1937;  John  F.  Forbes  appraised  it 
at  $3,290,000  in  April,  1938,  and  had 
appraised  it  at  the  same  figure  in 
1934;  Paul  Block  had  placed  a  value 
on  the  Sunday  American  of  between 
$2,500,000  and  $3,000,000,  as  of  July  2, 
1937,  understanding  that  the  Journal 
was  then  acquiring  it. 

The  sale  was  freely  conceived  and 
made,  the  purchaser  acted  freely  in 
the  exercise  of  independent  judgment, 
and  the  price  was  moderate  and  the 
terms  fair.  Judge  Shinn  ruled  on  this 


tor’s  appeal  in  Dallas  News  case,  in¬ 
volving  fixed  salary  in  which  overtime 
is  computed.  (Page  9) 
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matter.  No  recovery  was  allowed. 

At  the  same  time  the  Americ# 
was  being  sold  to  the  Journal,^ 
latter  was  selling  Hearst  Mag^zin* 
Bldg.,  at  951-967  8th  Ave^  New  York 
which  it  owned,  to  Hearst  MagazinJ 
for  $3,253,000.  Because  of  the  advaj. 
tageous  lease  by  which  Hearst  Mag, 
zines  occupied  the  greater  part  of  tlx 
building,  and  which  terminated  on  i|| 
sale,  the  plaintiffs  assert  the  sale 
made  for  a  grossly  inadequate  pric*. 
They  also  saw  in  it  a  part  of  the  n. 
sorted  scheme  to  unload  the  Amerj^ 
on  the  Journal,  part  of  the  purch*e 
price  for  the  building  being  a  $2,001. 
000  note  made  by  American  Newi. 
papers  to  the  order  of  Magazines  gh. 
en  for  an  advancement  of  funds  whid 
Magazines  had  procured.  This  note 
went  to  the  Journal  in  part  payme# 
for  the  Magazines  building,  and  then 
back  to  American  Newspapers  as  part 
payment  for  the  Sunday  American. 
Because  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
dates  of  the  two  transactions,  it  was 
argued  both  were  part  of  the  same 
scheme.  But  just  as  the  sale  of  d* 
Sunday  American  was  fairly  made, 
so  did  the  court  find  that  the  Journal 
suffered  no  detriment  by  reason  d 
the  sale  of  the  Magazines  building. 

Qaestion  of  Reaf 
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the  Evening  American  Publishing  Ca 
for  use  of  building  and  plant  owned 
by  Illinois  Publishing  &  Printing  Co. 
was  made  vmder  a  clause  in  the  lease 
providing  for  such  reduction  in  the 
event  of  Evening  American’s  default 
on  a  $9,000,000  bond  issue.  The  stock¬ 
holders  contended  that  such  default 
existed  in  the  years  1930  to  1936,  in¬ 
clusive,  except  1935,  when  net  quid 
assets  dropped  below  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  next  interest  install¬ 
ments,  and  that  therefore  the  annual 
rental  should  have  been  reduced  from 
$725,000  to  $408,000. 

The  court  found  that  the  differena 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  there  had 
been  overpayment  of  rent  arises  from 
opposing  constructions  of  the  term 
“current  assets”  and  conflicting  ac¬ 
counting  practices.  Deposits  made 
with  the  trustee  on  account  of  bond 
interest  were  excluded  from  currmt 
assets  by  the  stockholder,  but  the 
court  found  that  they  were  the  cini* 
as  cash  and  should  be  included.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  court  found  that  bonds  i»- 
purchased  and  held  in  the  treasury  cf 
the  company  for  use  in  the  retiI^ 
ment  of  bonds  on  the  next  due  date 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  indentun 
should  be  regarded  as  current  asseh 
The  company  had  the  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  such  bonds  and  deliver  them  to 
Ae  trustee,  and  had  it  not  done  » 
it  would  have  retained  sums  available 
for  that  purpose  on  general  depos: 
in  bank.  Values  were  not  lessened 
when  the  sums  were  put  into  bonds, 
the  court  held,  but  the  bondholden 
were  given  greater  protection.  Judf 
Shinn  found  the  company  was  not  c 
default  at  any  time. 

No  Default  j 

Further,  the  opinion  points  out,  th^j 
company  and  the  trustee  were  t| 
agreement  as  to  construction  of  t  [ 
indenture.  “If  they  had  not  bee| 
dividends  would  not  have  been  pa| 
at  the  risk  of  inviting  a  declaration 
default  by  the  trustee.  In  coniiect; 
with  the  payment  of  dividends,  ti 
trustee  was  never  asked  to  con.M: 
thereto  on  the  ground  that  its  co: 
sent  was  necessary  because  there  h 
been  a  default,  but  it  gave  its  coii  ' 
with  the  understanding  that  there  h 
been  no  default.”  Also,  the  eo 
added,  a  deficiency  of  net  assets  al- 
did  not  constitute  a  default. 

Dividends  paid  by  Evening  Am 


can  to  Consolidated  exceeded  ti 
claimed  deficiencies,  and  if  they  L 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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SECRETARY  ICKES  AND  JOHN  L  LEWIS  TAKE  SPOTLIGHT  OF  DOMESTIC  CARTOONS 


Aw«r»c4, 

5e«)n«<r 

TAKING  IT  HOME  AGAIN 


IS  IT  LOADED? 


In  HaVio»i<il 
^  Seconds  Count* 
tut  «otthi5 


— C.  D.  Batchelor  in  New  York  Daily  Sews. 


—Webb  Brown  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


— John  Chase  in  New  Orleans  Item. 


Charles  Werner 
To  Be  Cartoonist 
On  Field  Paper 

Daily  Oklahoman  Pulitzer 
Prize  Winner  Joins 
New  Chicago  Daily 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  29— Charles  G.  Wer¬ 
ner,  32-year-old  Pulitzer-prize-win¬ 
ning  cartoonist  on  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man,  has  been 
named  chief  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist 
of  the  new  Chi- 
cago  morning 
newspaper  rap¬ 
idly  approaching 
its  first  day  of 
publication  un¬ 
der  the  owmer- 
ahip  of  Marshall 
Field. 

Announcement 
of  Mr.  Werner’s 
appointment  was 


Charles  Werner 


made  here  today  by  Rex  Smith,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  new  paper.  Mr.  Werner 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  in 
1S39  for  his  cartoon,  “Nomination  for 
1938,”  appearing  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Oklahoman,  Oct.  6, 1938.  It  was 
a  prediction  of  the  impending  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Czechoslovakia  after  Hitler 
had  guaranteed  the  country’s  inviol- 
obility. 

With  Oklahoman  in  1935 

Mr.  Werner  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Oklahoman’s  art  staff  since  1935. 
He  started  as  an  artist  and  retoucher, 
hut  he  soon  won  recognition  as  a  car- 
twnist  and  for  the  past  three  years 
_  he  has  devoted  his  talents  to  the  daily 
.at  its  cow  ^torial  page  cartoon.  A  native  of 
e  there  ha  Marshfield,  Wis.,  Mr.  Werner  began 
_  its  cons*  newspaper  work  on  the  Springfield 
at  there  im  (Mo.)  Leader  and  Press  as  a  cartoon- 
the  coi^  kt  and  photographer. 

Warren  Brown,  sports  editor  of  the 
daily,  announced  today  the  fol- 
appointments  on  his 

if  they  h4  Harry  MacNamara,  formerly  of  the 
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Chicago  Herald- American  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Mr.  Brown’s  staff  for  16  years 
on  the  old  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner; 
James  Keames,  Chicago  Daily  News 
sports  writer  for  the  past  five  years, 
who  will  cover  baseball,  football  and 
write  a  daily  sports  column;  Edgar 
Munzel,  former  baseball  writer  for  the 
Examiner  and  more  recently  publicity 
director  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox; 
Tom  Siler,  for  the  last  four  years  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  sports  staff 
of  the  Associated  Press;  and  Dee  Sparr, 
former  Chicago  Evening  American 
staff  member,  racing  editor. 

Times  Carrying  Series 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
busy  operations  of  the  new  paper’s 
staff,  still  temporally  housed  in  the 
Field  Building,  pending  completion  of 
remodeling  at  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
plant,  which  will  print  the  Field  news¬ 
paper,  was  the  front-page  display  and 
accompanying  article  in  the  Chicago 
Times  today:  “Field  Vs.  Trib — $how- 
down  at  $unup.” 

Written  by  Bruce  Grant,  Times  city 
editor,  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
appeared,  dealing  with  personalities 
involved.  The  opening  article  and 
front-page  “art”  cover  the  association 
of  grandfathers  Joseph  Medill  and 
Marshall  Field  I,  in  contrast  to  the 
rivalry  today  of  the  grandsons,  Col. 
R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Marshall  Field 
III,  sole  owner  of  the  new  paper  in 
partnership  with  Silliman  Evans,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

■ 

Gridiron  Dinner 
Planned  for  Dec.  13 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  28 — ^The  an¬ 
nual  Gridiron  Club  mid-winter  dinner 
will  take  place  Dec.  13  and  President 
Roosevelt  is  expected  to  attend  despite 
the  blackout  of  White  House  social 
activities  "for  the  duration.” 

Harold  Brayman,  correspondent  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  and  president 
of  the  club,  today  set  at  ease  reports 
that  the  function  would  be  passed  over 
this  year. 

The  President  has  not  yet  been  for¬ 
mally  invited  but  Mr.  Brayman  said 
“we  expect  that  he  will  be  present.” 


Byron  Price 
To  Supervise 
AP  Newsphotos 

Coordination  of  News  and 
Pictures  Is  Purpose  of 
Change,  Cooper  Says 

The  Associated  Press  Newsphoto 
Service  was  placed  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Byron  Price,  executive 
news  editor,  in 
a  general  order 
Issued  Oct.  28  by 
Kent  Cooper,  AP 
general  manager. 

“Effective  Nov. 

1,  the  Newsphoto 
Service,  includ¬ 
ing  its  delivery 
by  the  Wirepho- 
to,  will  be  placed 
under  the  direct 
supervision  of 
Byron  Price  in 
order  that  he 
may  coordinate 

the  Newsphoto  Service  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  news  service  to  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  advantage,”  Mr.  Cooper’s  order 
said. 

Operations  Remain  Same 

The  change  is  made  with  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  Lloyd  Stratton,  assistant 
general  maanger,  “who  has  to  date  ad¬ 
mirably  supervised  that  department 
of  Associated  Press  work,”  Mr.  Cooper 
added.  “The  same  cooperation  given 
Mr.  Stratton  will  naturally  be  given 
wholeheartedly  to  Mr.  Price.” 

After  Nov.  1  all  correspondence 
from  bureaus  respecting  the  News¬ 
photo  Service  should  be  addressed  by 
the  chiefs  of  bureaus  to  Mr.  Price, 
instead  of  the  present  system,  the 
order  instructed.  “In  other  words,”  it 
concluded,  “exactly  the  same  form  of 
administration  of  the  Newsphoto  Ser¬ 
vice  is  to  ensue  as  is  now  operated 
respecting  the  regular  spot  and  Spe¬ 
cial  News  Services.” 

Mr.  Price’s  appointment  is  simply 
a  change  in  administration  and  “in  no 
sense  a  reorganization,”  Editor  &  Pub- 


Byron  Price 


LiSHER  learned  at  the  AP.  Mr.  Strat¬ 
ton  took  over  supervision  of  the  News¬ 
photo  Service  in  1938.  F.  A.  Resch 
remains  in  direct  charge  of  the  News¬ 
photo  Service. 

Mr.  Price  joined  the  AP  in  Atlanta 
in  1912  and  has  been  executive  news 
editor  since  Jan.  1,  1937. 

■ 

Press  Wireless  Shifts 
Operations  to  N.  Y. 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  has  moved  its 
traffic  operations  from  Little  Neck, 
L.  I.,  to  the  third  floor  of  the 
Times  Building,  1475  Broadway,  New 
York. 

The  business  office,  formerly  in  the 
Times  tower,  also  has  been  combined 
with  traffic  operations  on  the  third 
floor. 

According  to  D.  K.  de  Neuf,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic,  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  words  are  handled 
daily  through  the  traffic  office.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  operational 
set-up,  but  messages  which  formerly 
were  teletyped  or  mailed  to  Little 
Neck  now  can  be  filed  from  the  Old 
Times  Building. 

Teletype  connections  are  maintained 
with  all  the  press  associations  and 
newspapers.  A  staff  of  76  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Little  Neck  with  the 
change.  Operations  to  the  Hicksville 
transmitter  and  from  the  Baldwin 
receiving  plant  are  automatic  and 
relatively  small  staffs  are  main¬ 
tained  at  the  Long  Island  establish¬ 
ments. 

Code,  facsimile  and  radio  photo 
transmission  and  reception  are  cleared 
through  the  Broadway  office.  Direct 
control  of  the  transmitter  is  main¬ 
tained  in  New  York  and  “receive 
signals”  come  in  directly  over  the 
wires. 

Mr.  de  Neuf  pointed  out  that  the 
new  office  is  more  accessible  to  the 
staff  and  also  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  convenient  to  correspond¬ 
ents  sending  messages  throughout  the 
world. 

ADDS  SUNDAY  ISSUE 

’The  Opelousas  (La.)  World  has 
added  a  Sunday  morning  edition  and 
the  paper  is  now  published  evenings, 
except  Monday,  and  Sunday. 
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Sees  End  to  Government 
Advertising  Opposition 


the  business  situation  in  the  nation. 

“More  than  ever,”  Mr.  Cheme 
pointed  out,  “a  business  has  to  se¬ 
cure  or  retain  the  good  will  that  was 
once  attracted  to  its  product.  And  it 
must  do  so  now  though  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  between  its 
product  and  that  of  its  competitors 
are  rapidly  diminishing  in  impor¬ 
tance. 


Pacific  Council  AAAA  dele9ate$  included,  left  to  right,  Arthur  E.  Farlow,  chairman, 
Northern  California  Chapter,  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  Warren  E.  Kraft,  chairman, 
Washington  Chapter,  of  Erwin  Wasey  Co.;  August  J.  Bruhn,  elected  to  the  newly 
created  advisory  board,  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and  Dan  B.  Miner,  newly-elected 
chairman,  of  the  Dan  B.  Miner  Company. 


“The  first  challenge  of  priorities  to 
the  sales  and  advertising  intelligence, 
then,  is  the  need  for  creating  new 
features  in  your  product  at  a  time 
when  conditions  are  pushing  for  uni¬ 
formity,  Even  without  the  frills  of 
yesterday’s  luxury,  your  package 
must  still  be  different.  You  have  the 
problem  of  still  attracting  the  buyer 
to  your  specific  commodity  even 
though  the  visual  evidences  of  dif¬ 
ference  have  been  lessened  by  the 
removal  of  the  superficial  materials 
which  formerly  established  its  iden¬ 
tity. 

“The  advertising  intelligence  must 
in  this  instance  be  geared  for  the 
long-range  purpose  of  keeping  good 
will.” 

Liaiion  Officer 


DEL  MONTE.  Cal.,  Oct.  2ft-Disap- 

pearance  of  Governmental  opposi¬ 
tion,  dissipation  of  the  lower-living 
standard  theory  and  the  elevation  of 
advertising  into  its  greatest  role 
were  predictions  which  stirred  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  convention  of  the  Pacific 
Council,  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  who  departed  to¬ 
day  after  concluding  their  greatest 
convention. 

The  advertising  office  closet’s  great¬ 
est  skeleton,  fear  of  Federal  interfer¬ 
ence,  will  crumble  into  dust  with 
Uncle  Sam  himself  turning  to  adver¬ 
tising  to  gain  defense  program  results. 
The  new  hobgoblin  of  lowered  living 
standards  as  a  depressant  of  indus¬ 
trial  advancement  will  slither  to  the 
floor.  Mr.  Advertising  himself  will 
walk  jauntily  down  the  main  street, 
publicly  recognized  as  a  tried  and  true 
defender  of  the  American  Way. 

Balwark  Agaiast  Dcflatien 

These  were  the  forecasts  culled 
from  a  convention  cram  full  of  chal¬ 
lenges. 

“The  Government  will  learn  of  this 
necessity  (for  advertising)  and  this 
superficial  threat  to  your  industry 
will  disappear,'*  said  Leo  M.  Cheme, 
Research  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
New  York  City.  “Sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  are  our  only  bulwark  against 
post-war  deflation.” 

“Do  not  accept  the  lowering  of  liv¬ 
ing  standards  theory,”  said  Colonel 
Willard  Chevalier,  publisher.  Busi¬ 
ness  Week.  “We  can  increase  our 
productivity.  No  man  knows  our 
ceilmg.” 

“There  is  a  place  not  only  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  for  better  advertising 
than  this  nation  has  ever  before  seen. 
Advertising  can  play  a  great  part  in 
preserving  the  American  Way  of  Life 
from  outside  dangers,”  advised  Car- 
roll  L.  Wilson,  director.  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

Assets  of  Advortisiag 

These  were  among  the  forecasts 
touched  off  in  a  series  of  speeches. 
They  culminated  in  an  encouraging 
message  from  Col.  Chevalier  that 
brought  the  convention  to  its  feet. 
The  publisher  said  the  nation  faces  a 
challenge,  not  as  a  barrier,  and  asked 
attention  to  resources  rather  than  to 
liabilities. 

The  challenge  of  offering  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  show  millions  of  workers  the 
assets  of  advertising  was  presented 
by  Guy  C.  Smith,  chairman,  AAAA 
executive  board,  and  president  of 


Broake,  Smith,  French  &  Dorrance, 
Inc.,  Detroit.  He  urged  the  Council 
to  couple  such  a  plan  with  the  present 
Advancement  of  Business  program 
now  under  way  on  the  Coast. 

Brass  tack  discussions  of  agency 
problems  marked  sessions  addressed 
by  Mr.  Smith,  Winthrop  Hoyt  of  the 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  New  York; 
H.  H.  Kynett,  of  Aitkin-Kynett  Co., 
Philadelphia;  Frederic  R.  Gamble, 
managing  director,  AAAA;  and  Frank 
Braucher,  president.  Periodical  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  New  York. 


Price  control  is  inevitable,  Mr. 
Cherne  said.  As  price  uniformity  re¬ 
moves  an  important  selling  motiva¬ 
tion,  resourcefulness  in  advertising 
and  selling  is  once  more  taxed,  he 
noted.  Despite  its  attractiveness, 
however,  the  idea  “Buy  Now — Infla¬ 
tion’s  Ahead”  is  “perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  procedure  any  organiza¬ 
tion  determined  to  exist  permanently 
can  follow.”  The  wise  policy  is  to 
counsel  consumers  not  to  rush  to  buy, 
Mr.  Cheme  said.  He  added  it  is  his 
belief  there  is  “not  one  economic  rea¬ 
son  for  uncontrolled  inflation.” 


“The  essence  of  the  present  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  need  of  flexibility,”  accord- 


Snapped  just  after 
their  election  to  the 
board  of  governors 
of  the  Pacific  Coun¬ 
cil,  AAAA,  are  T.  T. 
McCarty,  The  Mc¬ 
Carty  Company,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer; 
Raymond  P.  Kelley, 
governor,  of  Syver- 
son-Kelley,  Inc., 
(standing),  and  Dan 
B.  Miner,  Dan  B. 
Miner  Company,  new¬ 
ly-elected  chairman, 
at  right. 


Dan  B.  Miner  of  the  Dan  B.  Miner 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  was  elected 
to  succeed  William  H.  Horsley,  Pa¬ 
cific  National  Advertising  Agency, 
Seattle,  as  chairman. 

In  addition  to  a  board  of  governors, 
the  convention  this  year  selected  an 
advisory  committee  made  up  of  for¬ 
mer  Council  chairmen. 


Advertisiag'*  Fatnre 

Newly-elected  officers  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Miner  are:  Joseph  R.  Gerber, 
vice-chairman,  of  the  Joseph  R.  Ger¬ 
ber  Company;  T.  T.  McCarty,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  of  The  McCarty  Com¬ 
pany;  Raymond  P.  Kelley,  governor, 
of  Syverson-Kelley  Co.,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  Joseph  Knollin,  governor, 
of  Gerth-Knollin  Advertising  Agency, 
San  Francisco. 

Named  as  an  advisory  board  for  the 
board  of  governors  were  David  Bots- 
ford  of  Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gard¬ 
ner;  August  J.  Bruhn  of  McCann- 
Erickson  offices  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Mr.  Horsley. 

The  purpose  of  this  year’s  conven¬ 
tion  was  to  determine  what's  ahead 
for  advertising,  and  the  difficulties  of 
this  problem  were  brought  into  sharp 
focus  by  Mr.  Cherne’s  discussion  of 


found  this  your  greatest  opportunih 
to  prove  that  advertising  is  not 
expensive  luxury,  but  is  among  th, 
most  important  driving  factors  « 
maintaining  the  standard  of 
created  by  our  industrial  society.” 

There  is  no  more  short-sightej 
policy  than  that  of  disamplifying  sale 
and  advertising,  “our  only  effectht 
bulwark  against  post-war  deflation,’ 
Mr.  Cheme  said. 

“I  predict  the  Government  will 
within  12  months,  it  is  not  as  easy  tc 
do  without  advertising  as  it  ha, 
thought. 

“In  defense  bonds  alone,  do  ok  j 
think  they  can  be  sold  just  becau* 
they  are  a  better  product  alone. 

“Defense  bonds  must  and  will  h, 
sold  by  the  orthodox  methods  that  ait 
your  work. 

“Previously,  there  has  been  a  con. 
fusion  of  opinion  in  Government  dr. 
cles.  One  of  the  reasons  is  becauK 
the  Government  has  been  a  little  bit 
contemptuous  of  the  need  to  explain, 
of  the  need  for  messages.  The  Got- 
ernment  will  learn  of  this  necessity, 
and  this  superficial  threat  to  yov 
industry  will  disappear.” 

Progress  of  the  consumer  relations 
activities  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  <k- 
tailed  by  Don  Belding,  president,  h- 
cific  Advertising  Association,  with  Lot 
Angeles  offices  of  Lord  &  TTiomas.  Ei- 
tablishment  of  a  coordinating  council 
in  Seattle  and  of  consumer  councils  in 
San  Francisco,  work  in  the  Oakland, 
Cal.,  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  schools,  coop¬ 
eration  with  educators  in  Sacramojto, 
Cal.,  and  Salem,  Ore.,  and  library  and 
educational  work  in  Los  Angeles  wen 
among  the  projects  listed. 

“We  find  even  among  business  ma 
themselves  very  little  understandii^ 
of  the  economics  of  advertising,”  Mr. 
Belding  reported. 


T 
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ing  to  Mr.  Cheme.  “To  those  who 
encounter  difficulty  in  securing  mate¬ 
rials,  the  answer  must  be:  Move  over 
as  quickly  as  you  can,  to  the  extent 
your  productive  facilities  permit,  into 
that  proportion  of  defense  production 
which  will  keep  your  wheels  moving. 

“Here  the  advertising  brain  faces 
a  manifold  challenge.  It  must  devise 
the  methods  of  selling  Uncle  Sam  or 
one  of  his  corporate  nephews.  Adver¬ 
tising  has  the  problem  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  good  will  of  the  customers 
who  from  now  on  are  certain  to  be¬ 
come  more  and  inore  irritated.  And 
why  shouldn’t  they  be?  They  won’t 
get  their  goods  in  many  cases  and 
those  they  do  get  won't  arrive  on  time 
They  will  not  be  able  to  rely  on  your 
clients  to  the  extent  they  did. 

“As  the  liaison  officers  of  indus¬ 
try,  advertising  must  communicate  the 
reasons  for  delays  and  difficulty  and 
must  prove  that  the  company  has  not 
become  calloused  and  indifferent.  It 
is  through  the  sales  and  advertising 
medium  that  the  meaning  of  defense 
will  be  explained  to  those  who  have 
come  to  rely  upon  business. 

“If  these  problems  are  faced  cour¬ 
ageously  and  overcome,  you  will  have 


O'Flaherty  Relieved; 
Back  to  Chicago  News 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  29— lieut 
Commander  Hal  O’Flaherty,  special 
assistant  to  Rear  Admiral  A.  J.  Hep¬ 
burn,  director  of  the  Navy’s  publk 
relations  office,  has  been  relieved  of 
active  duty  and  will  resume  his  post 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Ckicojs 
Daily  News,  the  Navy  Department  h» 
announced. 

Commander  Robert  W.  Berry,  press 
relations  officer  of  the  Navy,  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  public 
lations  by  Secretary  Frank  Knoi 
Lieut.  Commander  Wallace  S.  Whar¬ 
ton  was  appointed  to  replace  Com¬ 
mander  Berry.  Lieut.  Wharton,  w 
leave  of  absence  as  State  Tax  (Com¬ 
missioner  of  Oregon  since  April  2& 
when  he  was  called  to  active  duty, 
has  been  assistant  press  relatkms 
officer. 
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FCC  Hearings  to 
Re-open  on  Nov.  13 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  27— Sti-  i 
tistical  and  other  exhibits  will  be  in- 1; 
troduced  into  the  record  when  the  I  j 
Federal  Communications  Commissk*- 
re-opens  hearings  on  “the  newspaper  , 
issue,”  Nov’.  13,  after  which  the||( 
Newspaper-Radio  Committee  will  be-i  * 
gin  presentation  of  its  case.  '  i 

More  than  100  documents  have] 
been  described  and  accepted  in  evi-ti 
dence  since  the  hearing  began, 
many  of  them  will  be  modified 
corrected  in  material  which  will  befc 
submitted  next  month.  jf\ 

Judge  Thomas  D.  Thacher  has  nolfi 
indicated  how  long  the  Newspaper-I 
Radio  Committee  will  require  to  pre-I 
sent  its  testimony  under  his  direction.! 


DEFENSE  EDITION  , 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  isj 
sued  a  “National  Defense  Edition 
Sunday,  Oct.  26,  of  168  pages. 


SHEli  FOR  NOVEMBER  1.  1941 
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Tobacco  Ads  Unaffected 
By  Lexington  Verdict 

"Big  3"  Found  Guilty  of  Price 
Fixing  and  Monopoly  .  .  .  Hill 
Among  Those  Convicted 


LEXINGTON,  KY.,  Oct.  27 — Advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  of  the  three  major 
tobacco  companies,  which  spend  a 
total  of  about  $11,000,000  in  newspa¬ 
pers  annually,  are  not  expected  to  be 
affected  by  the  conviction  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  13  of  their  executives  in 
a  Federal  District  Court  this  week. 

The  defendants,  American  Tobacco, 
R.  J.  Reynolds,  and  Liggett  &  Myers, 
were  found  guilty  on  charges  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  and  price  fixing.  The  legality 
or  truthfulness  of  the  companies’  ad¬ 
vertising  was  not  questioned  by  the 
government  and  no  change  in  adver¬ 
tising  policy  is  asked  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Tobacco  Farmers  Affected 

Commenting  on  the  conviction.  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney  General  Edward  H. 
Miller,  who  headed  a  group  of  75 
government  lawyers  during  the  trial, 
said  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  of 
U  small  town  business  men  and  one 
high  school  principal  showed  that  the 
tobacco  farmers  had  been  getting  too 
little  for  their  tobacco  as  a  result  of 
conspiracy  between  the  defendant 
companies.  Mr.  Miller  said  the  gov¬ 
ernment  planned  to  institute  civil  ac¬ 
tion  to  enjoin  the  convicted  companies 
from  continuing  these  practices.  No 
mention  was  made  of  advertising  regu¬ 
lations,  however. 

The  government,  which  took  12 
weeks  to  state  its  case,  contended  that 
the  tobacco  companies  fixed  the  price 
of  the  leaf  they  bought  by  working 
together  to  control  the  warehousemen 
and  the  trade  boards  which  set  mar¬ 
keting  regulations,  by  formulating 
non-competitive  grades  of  tobacco, 
and  by  not  buying  the  same  kinds  of 
leaf  on  the  same  markets  at  the 
same  time. 

According  to  the  government,  the 
tobacco  companies  also  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  fix  factory  list  prices  by 
making  all  price  changes  simultane¬ 
ously  and  by  keeping  the  same  deal- 
ere  on  their  “direct  customer  lists.” 

The  prosecution  also  claimed  that 
retail  prices  were  fixed  by  the  indus¬ 
try  through  holding  or  withholding 
discounts  to  dealers,  and  making  use 
of  free  goods  deals  and  advertising 
allowances. 

'Tho  Sia  of  Saccoss" 

The  tobacco  companies  charged  that 
the  government’s  complaint  was  that 
they  were  guilty  of  the  “unpardon¬ 
able  sin  of  success.”  They  said  that 
the  individual  companies  operated  in¬ 
dependently  of  one  another  and  that 
prices  were  fixed  only  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Each  company  is  subject  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  fine  of  $20,000  and  each  of  the 
convicted  executives  may  be  fined  up 
to  $20,000  and  sentenced  to  four  years 
|in  jail. 

Those  convicted  were:  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Hill,  president;  Paul  M.  Hahn 
and  Vincent  Riggio,  vice-presidents, 
,  ,  all  of  the  American  Tobacco.  Also, 
ich  will  3.  Clay  Williams,  board  chairman; 

.  l^illiam  N.  Reynolds,  executive  com¬ 
ber  has  nittee  chairman;  James  A.  Gray, 
president;  James  W.  Glenn,  vice- 
president;  and  Edward  A.  Darr,  sales 
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all  of  Liggett  &  Myers;  and  James  E. 
Lipscomb,  Jr.,  president  of  American 
Suppliers,  a  subsidiary  of  American 
Tobacco. 

Acquitted  of  charges  were  George 
Washington  Hill,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  president;  John  C.  Whit¬ 
aker,  Robert  E.  Lasater,  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  R.  J.  Reynolds;  and  William 
E.  Carmichael,  Ben  Carroll,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  Few,  vice-presidents  of  Lig¬ 
gett  &  Myers. 

Amerioan  Cigarette  and  Cigar  Co., 
the  American  Tobacco  subsidiary 
which  makes  Pall  Mall  cigarettes, 
was  also  acquitted. 

Buying  Methods  Eiaminod 

The  first  seven  weeks  of  the  trial 
were  devoted  to  the  companies’  meth¬ 
ods  of  buying  tobacco.  The  govern¬ 
ment  claimed  that  these  methods  were 
not  competitive. 

Mr.  Few,  the  Liggett  &  Myers  vice- 
president  who  was  acquitted,  told  the 
jury  that  Chesterfields  were  more 
heavily  advertised  in  newspapers  than 
any  other  brand  and  that  the  cost  per 
reader  of  advertising  them  in  news¬ 
papers  was  only  three-twentieths  of 
a  cent. 

An  executive  for  R.  J.  Reynolds 
told  the  court  that  the  policy  of  his 
company  was  to  concentrate  on  point- 
of-sale  advertising. 

Defendants  remaining  out  of  the 
trial  by  agreement  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  Philip  Morris,  P.  Lorillard, 
British-American,  Imperial,  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Leaf.  They  agreed  to  accept 
any  guilty  verdict  handed  down  in 
the  case. 

Several  days  after  Judge  H.  Church 
Ford  announced  the  convictions, 
counsel  for  the  defendants  filed  mo¬ 
tions  asserting  that  the  verdict  was 
not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence 
and  listings  points  on  which  the  court 
was  said  to  have  been  in  error.  Argu¬ 
ments  on  the  motions  are  scheduled 
for  Nov.  17  and  if  they  are  overruled, 
sentences  will  be  pronounced  at  that 
time. 


"Censorship"  of  Knox 
Speech  Denied 

At  least  one  newspaper  implied  in 
its  report  of  Secretary  Frank  Knox’s 
Oct.  24  warning  of  the  imminence  of 
war  with  Japan  that  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Department  had  exercised  direct  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  story,  but  this  implica¬ 
tion  was  denied  this  week  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger  stated:  “Secretary 
Knox  said  today  that  a  ‘collision'  in 
the  Far  East  was  virtually  inevitable 
and  could  occur  on  24  hours’  notice.” 
In  a  later  edition  the  lead  sentence 
ended  with  “inevitable”  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  italic  notation  in  paren¬ 
thesis:  “(Seven  words  censored  by 
U.  S.  Navy  Department.)” 

For  another  sentence  reading:  “  ‘It 
can  occur  on  24  hours’  notice,’  Knox 
said,”  the  Ledger  made  a  similar  no¬ 
tation  that  nine  words  had  been 
“censored.” 

The  AP  explained  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  Navy  Department  re¬ 
quested  deletion  of  certain  remarks 
by  Secretary  Knox  to  a  group  of  naval 
munitions  manufacturers,  after  the 
story  went  out  on  its  wires.  The  cor¬ 
rection  was  sent,  much  in  the  manner 
of  a  routine  change  in  the  text  of  a 
political  speech,  and  the  Navy’s  re¬ 
quest  was  not  regarded  as  “censor¬ 
ship.” 

Secretary  Knox’s  speech  was  made 
extemporaneously  at  his  Washington 
office  with  reporters  present,  and 
press  associations  were  asked,  orally, 
to  delete  two  references  to  matters 
restricted  in  the  interests  of  defense, 
it  was  learned  in  Washington.  Other¬ 
wise  the  handling  of  the  speech  was 
up  to  the  press  associations.  The 
Navy  Department  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  deletions  “were  consistent 
with  the  voluntary  censorship  policy 
long  in  effect.” 

■ 

ABEND  RETURNS 

Hallett  Abend,  noted  Far  Eastern 
correspondent,  was  in  Honolulu  this 
week  on  his  way  back  to  the  United 
States  after  a  tour  of  the  far  east. 
He  has  been  on  assignment  for 
Reader’s  Digest  but  has  also  contrib¬ 
uted  articles  to  the  New  York  Times 
for  which  he  acted  as  correspondent 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Abend  is  ex¬ 
pected  on  the  west  coast  early  next 
week. 
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NO  DECREASE  IN  FOOD  ADVERTISING  IS  SEEN 

OF  51  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  in  the  food  field,  spending  in  1940  more 
than  $29,000,000  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  national  grocery  ad  total,  only 
three  anticipate  any  decrease  in  advertising  expenditure  in  1942.  So  indicates 
a  survey  of  the  51  top  advertisers  released  by  Food  Field  Reporter,  fortnightly 
iradepaper  of  the  grocery  industry.  Twenty-six  of  the  51  advertisers  covered 
in  the  study  expect  ad  spending  in  ’42  to  be  “about  the  same,”  while  one 
plans  a  5%  increase,  six  plan  to  spend  10%  more,  two  are  budgeting  15% 
more,  and  two  20%  more.  In  a  part  of  the  study  devoted  to  sales  figures,  48 
of  the  51  advertisers  report  sales  above  1940  by  margins  ranging  from  3  to 
53%.  Thirty-five  of  the  51  forecast  that  1942  sales  will  top  1941 ’s,  six  expect 
sales  to  be  “about  even,”  only  one  anticipates  a  sales  decline. 

NAVY  MAY  WITHHOLD  "SHOOTING"  NEWS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  29 — Results  of  the  President’s  order  to  the  Navy 
to  “shoot  on  sight”  will  not  be  made  known  to  the  public  if  the  Navy 
Department  adopts  a  course  of  action  now  under  consideration.  Reminding 
that  Great  Britain  never  announces  the  fact  when  an  enemy  submarine  is 
destroyed.  Secretary  Frank  Knox  pointed  out  that  a  disturbing  effect  upon 
morale  results  when  a  nation’s  submarines  fail  to  return  but  are  not  accounted 
for.  The  United  States  may  follow  the  British  lead,  he  said. 

FDR  BANS  PLANE  PRODUCTION  FIGURES 

WASHINGIGN,  D.  C.,  Oct.  28 — President  Roosevelt  has  ordered  airplane 
production  statistics  placed  in  the  category  of  “restricted  information,” 
and  hereafter  no  figures  will  be  made  public.  The  OPM  will  announce  from 
time  to  time  whether  production  is  satisfactory,  or  to  what  extent  it  is  meet¬ 
ing  or  exceeding  scheduled  objectives.  What  the  objective  is,  however,  will 
not  be  disclosed. 


Leon  Henderson 
Will  Speak  at 
Joint  Ad  Meeting 

Newspaper  Publishers  to 

Sponsor  Musical  Show  for 
ANA-AAAA  Convention 

Leon  Henderson,  administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
will  discuss  what  lies  ahead  for  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  opening  day  of  the 
joint  convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies  and 
the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  Nov.  13, 

14  and  15. 

The  first  day  of  the  convention  will 
be  given  over  to  discussion  of  attacks 
on  advertising  and  the  effects  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

Presentations  of  advertising’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  these  attacks  will  be 
staged. 

Publithors  SpoRsor  Show 

On  the  second  day,  Friday,  leading 
business  executives  will  tell  how  ad¬ 
vertising  has  become  an  indispensable 
part  of  their  business.  In  the  evening 
there  will  be  a  dinner,  followed  by 
a  musical  show,  sponsored  by  a  group 
of  newspaper  publishers. 

A  golf  tournament  will  be  held  on 
Saturday. 

Members  of  the  AAAA  and  the 
ANA  will  attend  the  convention,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  busi¬ 
ness  management  and  the  different 
media. 

Officers  in  associations  using  ad¬ 
vertising  will  also  be  invited  to  at¬ 
tend. 

The  program  will  be  divided  into 
four  sections:  Part  I  will  be  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  facts  about  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  national  brands  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  thereof.  Part  II  wUl  be  a  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  facts  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic  effects  of  advertising  and  its 
vital  place  in  the  American  system  of 
free  ente^rise.  Part  HI  will  consist 
of  a  series  of  experience  talks  by 
high-ranking  top  executives  in  busi¬ 
ness  about  the  indispensability  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  selling  tool  imder  our 
present  system.  Part  IV  will  con- 
side  the  question,  “What  can  we  do 
about  it?” 

Press  Wireless  to  Air 
S.  American  Programs 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  28-Press 
Wireless  has  been  granted  Federal 
Communications  Commission  author¬ 
ity  to  transmit  programs  to  Central 
and  South  American  countries,  via 
short  wave  for  re-broadcast. 

^'Etherization  permits  Press 
Wireless  to  contract  for  the  use  of  its 
facilities  by  others  and  it  was  indicated 
that  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  is 
negotiating  but  has  not  completed  a 
contract. 

Press  Wireless  now  serves  Monte¬ 
video  and  Havana,  but  imder  its  new 
grant  may  extend  to  other  centers  in 
the.  area  to  be  covered.  Languages 
“suitable  to  the  listening  area”  will  be 
used. 

WAR  EXPERTS  JOIN  INS 

The  International  News  Service  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  29  that  General  Sir 
Edmund  Ironside,  retired,  who  was 
chief  of  the  British  Imperial  General 
Staff  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  will 
write  a  weekly  article  for  Friday  re¬ 
lease  analyzing  the  war’s  progress. 
INS  also  announced  that  it  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  services  of  Captain  B.  H. 

Liddell-Hart,  outstanding  British  mili¬ 
tary  commentator. 
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Charles  Scripps 
A  Reporter  on 
Cleveland  Press 


Son  of  Robert  Paine  Scripps 
With  Two  Brothers 
To  Control  S-H  Papers 


Cleveland,  O.,  Oct.  27 — A  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  publishing  family  which 
founded  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  today 
moved  into  the 
Cleveland  Press 
city  room  to 
learn  how  a 
newspaper  is  op¬ 
erated. 

He  is  Charles 
E.  Scripps,  son 
of  Robert  Paine 
Scripps  and 
grandson  of  Ed- 
ward  Wyllis 
Scripps,  organ- 
izer  of  the 
Scripps  News¬ 
papers,  later  to  become  Scripps-How¬ 
ard. 

Twenty-one  years  old,  tall,  soft 
spoken  and  with  thinning  unruly  hair, 
rookie  newsman  Charles  joins  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  successful 
imits  of  the  widespread  chain  which 
one  day  he  will  control  with  his  two 
brothers. 


Charles  E.  Scripps 


School  Background 

The  newest  Scripps  starts  with  little 
other  equipment  for  the  newspaper 
business  than  the  fact  he  was  bom 
with  the  Scripps  publishing  back¬ 
ground.  His  elementary  schooling 
obtained  in  Webb  School,  Claremont, 
Cal.,  he  continued  through  two  years 
at  William  &  Mary  College  in  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va.,  then  transferred  for 
a  year  at  Pomona  (Cal.)  College. 
Gk>od  grades,  but  not  spectacularly 
good,  marked  his  pathway.  His  col¬ 
lege  course  was  directed  mainly  to¬ 
ward  sociology  and  government. 

At  William  &  Mary  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  track  and  swimming  teams. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  trust  estab¬ 
lished  by  E.  W.  Scripps,  Robert  P. 
Scripps  was  made  sole  trustee  with 
his  three  eldest  sons  to  replace  him. 
If  his  death  occurred  before  the  three 
were  25,  control  was  to  be  vested  in 
the  three  present  trustees,  Roy  W. 
Howard,  W.  W.  Hawkins,  chairman 
of  the  ^ard;  and  George  B.  Parker, 
executive  editor. 

The  one  third  held  by  Hawkins  will 
be  turned  over  in  1943  to  Robert  P., 
Jr.,  Charles’  elder  brothers.  How¬ 
ever,  Robert  has  evinced  little  inter¬ 
est  in  newspaper  work  and  there  is 
some  question  as  to  how  active  he 
intends  to  be  in  the  management. 
More  interested  in  farming,  he  studied 
agriculture  two  years  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Califemia.  At  present  he  is  in 
the  U.  S.  Army. 

Charles  Scripps  will  succeed  in  1945 
to  the  one-third  interest  now  held  by 
Mr.  Parker.  The  third  son,  Samuel 
Holtsinger,  14,  will  take  over  the 
share  held  by  Mr.  Howard  in  1952. 
luturusfed  iu  Nuwspapurt 

Charles  is  intensely  interested  in 
newspapers  but  points  out  that  he 
knows  little  of  their  intricacies  and 
operation.  He  intends,  he  says,  to 
spend  approximately  three  years  be¬ 
fore  his  25th  birthday,  in  learning. 

He  does  not  expect,  he  said,  any 
special  favors  from  the  Press  man¬ 
agement.  He  will  not  get  any,  as¬ 
serts  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
paper.  “He  will  work  wherever  he 
is  needed  or  seems  best  fitted.” 

Executives  of  the  local  unit  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  said 


Scripps  would  be  asked  to  join  the 
guild.  Scripps  said  he  is  “inclined 
to  think  there  might  be  a  conflict  of 
interests  which  would  prevent  his 
joining.”  As  this  was  written  he  had 
not  been  approached  officially. 

■ 

Small  Change  in 
Status  of  35 
Nieman  Fellows 

Majority,  24.  Still  with 
Some  Paper  Alter 
Year  at  Harvard 

Twenty-four  Nieman  Fellows  are 
working  for  the  same  employer  as  be¬ 
fore  attending  Harvard  imder  a  Nie¬ 
man  Fellowship;  seven  have  moved  to 
other  positions  in  journalism,  while 
four  have  left  journalism,  a  survey  by 
Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator  of  the  Nie¬ 
man  Foundation,  reveals  in  a  survey 
this  week. 

The  survey  was  made  by  Mr. 
Lyons,  a  former  Nieman  Fellow,  for 
James  B.  Conant,  president  of  Har¬ 
vard.  It  covered  3S  Fellows,  the  first 
group  of  which  went  to  Harvard  in 
September,  1938.  and  covered  the 
period  up  until  October  1  of  this  year. 

Two  Now  with  U.  S. 

Two  of  the  four  who  left  journal¬ 
ism  have  gone  into  government  work 
created  by  the  present  emergency, 
while  another  one  thinks  of  his  work 
as  secretary  to  a  Congressman  as  a 
temporary  experience  in  Washington 
for  reference  to  future  newspaper 
work,  Mr.  Lyons  notes.  The  fourth 
man  is  probably  definitely  out  of 
newspaper  work. 

Of  the  11  changes  in  positions,  six, 
the  curator  states,  are  in  the  second 
group  (1939-1940).  That  happened 
to  be  the  year  PM  was  started,  and 
three  of  them  are  accounted  for  by 
PM. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Conant,  Mr. 
Lyons  also  points  out  that  “I  think  it 
fair  to  say  that  practically  all  of  these 
moves  represent  advancement  either 
in  pay  or  in  position,  or  in  opportunity 
for  work  that  offered  greater  interest. 

“I  note  also  that  at  least  six  of  the 
men  who  have  remained  in  the  same 
employment  now  have  positions  which 
clearly  indicate  advancement  since 
their  Fellowship.” 

■ 

Beer  Ads  Supply 
Football  Facts 

Aimed  to  capitalize  on  football  fans 
interest  in  each  week’s  leading  mid- 
western  games,  Blatz  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany  has  launched  something  new  in 
beer  advertising  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  “Blatz  Football  Facts”  appears  as 
a  weekly  column  in  the  sports  section, 
giving  past  performance  statistics  with 
which  fans  can  “dope”  the  probable 
winners  of  leading  college  games. 

This  new  feature  presents  data  on 
the  season’s  performance  of  16  dif¬ 
ferent  opposing  teams  in  eight  sepa¬ 
rate  blocks  of  tightly  set,  but  highly 
readable  copy.  Between  each  block  of 
statistical  matter  is  a  short  advertising 
“plug”  for  Blatz  beer.  Other  than 
short  plugs  for  the  product,  Blatz 
makes  no  direct  selling  effort,  relying 
on  goodwill  to  “carry  the  ball.’’ 

Facts  supplied  include  totals  for  the 
season  in  first  downs,  yards  gained  by 
rushing,  yards  gained  by  passing, 
passes  attempted,  passes  completed, 
average  distance  of  punts  and  season’s 
scores  to  date.  The  column  started  as 
a  Saturday  feature  in  the  Tribime,  but 
will  continue  each  Thursday  for  the 
balance  of  the  football  season. 


Classified  Drew 
Settlers  at 
20c  Per  Inquiry 

Washington  Irrigation 
Area  Completely  Settled 
By  $1,000  in  Ads 

Low-cost,  pointed  classified  adver¬ 
tising  settled  the  72,000-acre  Kittitas 
district  of  the  Yakima  project  in 
Washington  “with  hand-picked  farm¬ 
ers”  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  per  inquiry, 
it  was  revealed  at  the  National  Re¬ 
clamation  Association  convention  re¬ 
cently  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Clifford  Kaynor,  Ellensburg  (Wash.) 
Daily  Record  publisher,  attacked 
“fanciful  theories”  and  “socialized  set¬ 
tlement  experiments”  in  an  address  in 
which  he  said,  “The  settlement  of  a 
good  western  irrigation  project  is  a 
problem  of  common-sense  advertis¬ 
ing.”  Mr.  Kaynor  had  charge  of  the 
Kittitas  district  settlement. 

Gov't  Spent  9  Million 

The  community  had  spent  $150,000 
in  carrying  on  Uie  preliminary  work 
of  the  project.  The  government  was 
spending  $9,000,000  for  the  canal  sys¬ 
tem  and  $2,000,000  more  for  the  stor¬ 
age  system.  As  water  became  avail¬ 
able  for  the  first  units,  there  was  no 
organized  movement  for  an  orderly 
and  business-like  settlement.  Both 
the  Ellensburg  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Kittitas  reclamation 
committee  figured  it  was  useless  to  try 
to  raise  money  for  advertising. 

Publisher  Kaynor  succeeded  in 
raising  $2,000  for  this  work  the  first 
year.  One  thousand  of  it  he  spent  in 
pungently-worded  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  home  town  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  western 
irrigation  districts  and  in  farm  maga¬ 
zines  which  circulated  in  such  areas. 
The  other  $1,000  was  held  back  to 
take  care  of  clerical  help,  postage 
and  literature. 

Within  50  days  inquiries  were  com¬ 
ing  in  as  high  as  100  a  day. 

Hundreds  of  experienced  farmers 
visited  the  project  that  winter  and 
all  the  good  land  for  which  water 
was  ready  was  farmed  that  summer. 
Mr.  Kaynor  continued  the  advertising 
campaign  three  years,  developed  more 
than  10,000  inquiries,  and  the  entire 
project  was  settled  within  one  year 
after  the  last  part  of  the  district  had 
water  available. 

Volunteers  studied  every  letter  of 
inquiry.  To  every  farmer  who  wrote, 
a  questionnaire  was  sent.  With  the 
answered  questionnaires  before  them, 
the  committee  was  able  to  size  up 
which  individuals  would  stand  the 
best  chance  of  making  good.  As  a 
result  nearly  every  settler  was  an 
experienced  irrigation  farmer  who 
had  a  real  chance  to  make  good  from 
the  start. 

While  average  cost  of  inquiry  was 
20  cents,  lowest  inquiry  cost  came 
from  daily  newspapers  in  western 
irrigation  districts. 

Coo  B«  Doro  Eltawhero 

“What  we  did  on  the  Kittitas  project 
in  one  of  the  worst  periods  for  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  nation's  history  (the 
project  was  settled  in  1932,  1933  and 
1934)  can  be  done  on  other  new 
projects  nearing  completion  under  the 
far  better  agricultural  conditions  of 
today,  Mr.  Kaynor  said. 

“The  important  point  is  to  treat 
the  settlement  of  an  irrigation  project 
in  the  same  way  a  merchant  or  manu¬ 
facturer  would  treat  the  promotion 
of  some  new  product.  Rather  than 
fanciful  theories  or  wide  experi¬ 
mentation,  just  the  reverse  is  re¬ 
quired. 


“Three  things  are  necessary;  (l)  , 
study  of  what  the  project  will  gro» 
(2)  a  knowledge  of  where  proper  seu 
tiers  may  be  obtained,  and  (3)  a  good 
advertising  job  to  reach  prospectW* 
settlers. 

“Taking  the  experience  in  settling 
the  Kitttas  during  the  worst  of^ 
depression,  we  have  a  project  whid 
has  the  least  turnover  of  farmers  d 
any  project  developed  by  the  federal 
government.  This  success  was  due  to 
efforts  in  bringing  in  only  experienced 
irrigation  farmers  with  sufficient  capi. 
tal  to  carry  them  through  the  develop, 
ment  period.” 

He  denounced  vigorously  “the  old 
methods  of  high-pressure  salesman¬ 
ship  to  lure  inexperienced  people  to 
western  irrigation  projects.” 

■ 

Seltzer  Praises 
Contribution  of 
Press  Women 

Akron,  O.,  Oct.  27 — The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  feminine  creative  and  original 
thinking  into  the  “moribund  news¬ 
paper  picture”  has  contributed  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  improvement  of  the 
entire  American  newspaper  picture, 
Louis  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  told  members  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Association  at  their 
annual  convention  here  Sunday. 

Seltzer  brought  cheers  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  the  visiting  newspaper 
women  when  he  asserted:  “I’d  even 
be  willing  to  say  that  women  on  i 
paper  contribute  as  much  or  more  than 
the  men — judging  from  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Press.”  He  pointed  i 
vindictive  verbal  finger  at  newspapers 
for  being  “assembly  plants,  rather 
than  creative  laboratories,”  and 
stressed  the  need  for  return  to  “orig¬ 
inal  thinking,”  getting  away  from 
news  services  and  syndicated  material 
He  predicted  that  it  will  be  at  least 
a  decade  and  a  half  before  women 
writers  are  fully  recognized  in  the 
average  newspaper  city  room,  because 
a  majority  of  editors  still  “have  an 
antiquated  belief  that  women  should 
not  be  in  a  newspaper  office  ...  are 
necessary  evils.” 

Freeman  Elected  President 
Miss  Norine  Freeman  of  the  C»- 
cinnati  Post  was  elected  president  of 
the  association  at  the  closing  sessioc 
Sunday  morning.  Ruth  Busby  Fuller 
of  the  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  was 
chosen  vice-president.  Miss  Jan 
Rieker  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Jouni 
secretary.  Miss  Amelia  Hydell  of  the 
Chillicothe  Gazette  treasurer,  ani 
Miss  Hallie  Houck  of  the  Marion  Sw 
membership  chairman. 

At  the  annual  banquet  Saturdaj 
night.  Miss  Ruth  McKenney,  author 
of  “My  Sister  Eileen’’  and  other  boob 
was  the  guest  speaker.  She  fomcri; 
was  a  member  of  the  Akron  Beaooc 
Journal  staff  and  was  introduced  I? 
John  S.  Knight,  president  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

In  the  annual  newspaper  ston  , 
awards,  Mrs.  Helen  Waterhouse,  (S  j 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  again  ctr-,| 
ried  off  top  honors  as  she  has  for  sfr  i| 
eral  years,  winning  six  first  place^ 
two  seconds  and  honorable  menti«o| 
for  five  stories,  for  a  total  of  $95 
prize  money.  | 

At  a  pre-convention  radio  party 
Station  WAKR,  a  team  of  three 
City  Elditor  Edward  Stevens,  Colvrol 
nist  Kenneth  Nichols  and  Polilit^ 
Writer  Harry  Harriman,  of  the  BeJ 
con  Journal,  defeated  Miss  Jerry  Few 
of  the  Dayton  Herald,  Miss  Mary  Jo*^ 
of  the  Columbus  Citizen  and  Ma 
Dorothy  Harman  of  the  Clevek' 
News  in  a  quiz  program. 
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boston,  Oct.  28 — “Prohibition  is  not 
just  around  the  comer”  and  the 
liquor  industry  is  still  grateful  for 
the  support  of  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  wiping  out  the  last  prohibi¬ 
tion  era,  John  E.  Cullen,  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Distilled  Spirits  In- 


tion’s  newspapers  is:  “We  ask  for 
nothing  from  you — and  we  have  no 
fault  to  find.  If  the  newspapers  just 
continue  as  they  have,  we’ll  have  no 
trouble.” 

He  cautioned  newspapermen  not  to 
be  misled  by  local  option  dry  votes  in 


this  area,  Mr.  Glavin  stated,  and  their 
individual  newspaper  ad  volume  gains 
ranged  from  seven  to  95%. 

Classified  Speaker 

W.  J.  Perry,  classified  ad  manager 
of  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  dis¬ 
cussed  some  of  the  successful  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  paper  in  that  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  What  seemed  to  interest  the 
meeting  most  was  this  executive’s  de¬ 
scription  of  his  method  of  soliciting 
ads  over  a  wide  area  in  Vermont. 
The  Herald,  he  said,  has  100  com¬ 
munity  solicitors  (not  necessarily 
news  correspondents  as  well)  who 
form  the  front  line  of  classified  soli¬ 
citation. 

Located  in  far-flung  farming  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  these  community  solicitors 
bring  in  about  10%  of  the  paper’s  total 
classified  business,  he  reported.  The 
newspaper  publishes  monthly  the  en¬ 
tire  list  of  names  and  phone  numbers 
of  these  outskirt  solicitors,  and  fre¬ 
quently  publicizes  them  in  “readers” 
run  on  the  classified  pages.  He  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  regarded  as  the  ideal 
ratio  for  the  typical  daily;  25%  classi¬ 
fied,  25%  national  and  50%  local  ad¬ 
vertising. 

In  their  exchange  of  ideas  and 
stunts,  the  members  heard  reports  that 
priorities  “grief”  had  not  yet  crimped 
local  dealers’  enthusiasm  for  cooking 
school  promotions;  were  warned 
against  a  tendency  of  some  retailers 
to  reduce  ad  linage  in  prosperous 
times;  and  were  told  that  furniture, 


N«w  officers  of  the  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  and: 
chief  speaker  at  the  fell  meeting  of  that  organization  in  Boston,  Oct.  28  (seated,  left 
to  riaht):  Henry  M.  Healy,  advertising  manager,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 

newl^elected  president  of  NENAEA;  John  E.  Cullen,  field  representative.  Distilled  wexe  xuxx.xxuxc, 

Spirits  Institute,  the  luncheon  speaker;  Arthur  T.  Brush,  sales  meneger,  Manchestert  ready-to-wear  and  food  amounts  were 
IN.  H.)  Union-Leader,  retiring  president  and  new  director  of  the  Association;  doing  the  best  business  in  boom  towns, 
(standing):  Charles  J.  O'Connor,  advertising  manager,  New  London  (Conn.)  Day  end 
the  new  vice-president;  Harold  C.  Allen,  advertising  manager,  Brattleboro  (Vt.)' 

Reformer,  elected  secretary-treasurer  for  1941-42. 


stitute,  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  here  today  in  the 
Parker  House.  Mr.  Cullen,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Baltimore  News,  was 
the  featured  speaker  at  the  luncheon 
session  of  the  all-day  meeting. 

Henry  M.  Healy,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Association  for  the  1941-42 
term,  succeeding  Arthur  T.  Brush, 
sales  manager  of  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union-Leader.  Mr.  Brush  was 
one  of  six  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Othar  Officers 

Charles  J.  O’Connor,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day;  and  Harold  C.  Allen,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Re¬ 
former,  were  chosen  vice-president 
and  secretary -treasurer,  respectively. 

Title  of  Mr.  Cullen’s  speech  was 
“What  the  Newspapers  Can  Do  for  the 
Liquor  Industry,”  and  the  former 
newspaperman  dismissed  this  briefly 
by  asking  only  that  U.  S.  newspapers 
continue  to  ^  “fair  and  discerning 
as  you  always  have  in  the  past.”  He 
stated  that  the  “sole  credit  for  the 
wiping  out  of  Prohibition  should  go 
to  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
of  the  United  States. 

“Our  gratitude  will  always  remain,” 
he  advised,  “but  just  because  the 
liquor  industry  spends  large  sums  in 
your  papers,  do  not  allow  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  group  in  that  industry  try 
to  tell  you  what  you  should  or  should 
not  run  in  your  paper.  I  realize  I 
am  not  now  talking  to  editors,  but  let 
me  emphasize  that  no  liquor  company 
has  the  right  to  approach  you  (ad- 
vetrising  men)  with  the  idea  of  caus¬ 
ing  you  to  influence  the  etlitorial  pol¬ 
icy  of  your  paper.  If  he  (a  liquor  ad¬ 
vertiser)  asks  you  to  cease  publishing 
adverse  cartoons  or  pictures  of 
drunken  driving  auto  accidents — 
throw  him  out!” 


small  communities,  nor  to  gain  from 
sporadic  upstarts  of  dry  sentiment  in 
these  towns  the  impression  that  Pro¬ 
hibition  was  again  sweeping  the  coun¬ 
try  and  “just  around  the  comer.” 
These  local  option  votes,  changing  a 
“wet”  town  to  a  “dry”  one,  Mr.  Cullen 
emphasized,  is  not  the  result  of  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  temperance  drive.  Rather, 
he  said,  they  are  usually  traceable  to 
situations  where  the  local  police  do 
not  accept  the  responsibility  of  su¬ 
pervising  objectional  saloons,  with  the 
result  that  the  decent  voters  (“70% 
of  whom  are  ‘wet’  ”)  rise  up  and  clear 
the  town  of  all  drinking  establish¬ 
ments. 

'The  Distilled  Spirits  Institute  has 
the  official  attitude  that  “there  are  too 
many  saloons  (they  call  them  taverns 
now)  in  the  United  States,”  the  liquor 
trade  spokesman  declared,  and  added 
that  the  Institute  favors  relatively 
high  license  fees  for  pvurveyors  so  that 
the  trend  will  be  downward  in  the 
number  of  drinking  places.  It  also 
favors  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
local  licenses  and  strict  enforcement 
of  the  trade  rules  and  regulations,  he 
said. 

Too  Many  Saloons 

At  the  morning  session,  Anthony  G. 
Glavin,  director  of  the  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Biureau, 
brought  in  an  optimistic  message  to 
the  sectional  advertising  executives. 
He  reported  that  while  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  disclosed  a  2.8%  loss  in  national 
newspaper  advertising  on  a  national 
scale  the  New  England  papers  had 
gained  1.3%  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1940.  Of  the  97 
principal  grocery  and  meat  accounts, 
to  whom  presentations  had  been  made, 
these  companies  placed  an  average  5% 
increase  in  advertising  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  in  that  period;  that 


Supreme  Court 
To  Consider 
Dallas  News  Case 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  27  —  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  consider  Administrator 
Philin  B.  Fleming’s  contention  that 
the  Dallas  News  fails  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  wage-hour  law 
when  it  pays  a  fixed  salary  which 
estimates  and  compensates  for  antici¬ 
pated  overtime  work. 

The  Administrator  asserts  that  the 
agreed  wage  sets  up  the  basis  from 
which  time  and  one-half  for  overtime 
work  must  be  computed,  and  that  it 
is  immaterial  that  the  employe  actu¬ 
ally  receives  more  than  the  minimum 
wage,  plus  more  than  the  amount  he 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  for  over¬ 
time  actually  worked. 

A  Federal  District  Court  and  a  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  Gen. 
Fleming’s  contentions. 

A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  publisher 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  oper¬ 
ator  of  Radio  Stations  WFAA  and 
KGKO,  executed  individual  contracts 
with  its  editorial  employes,  based,  in 
each  instance,  on  a  job  analysis.  In 
every  case,  a  new  and  higher  wage 
was  determined,  the  figure  set  being 
high  enough  to  cover  overtime  hours 
in  excess  of  thesose  found  to  have 
been  worked  by  the  contracting  em¬ 
ploye. 

Justice  William  H.  Atwell,  who  de¬ 
cided  the  case  in  the  District  Court, 
rejected  the  notion  that  the  law  in¬ 
tended  to  set  aside  an  amicable  em¬ 
ployer-employe  contract  which  pro¬ 
vides  wages  in  excess  of  those  fixed 
by  the  law. 

BARNES  TO  EUROPE 

Russell  Barnes,  foreign  affairs  com¬ 
mentator  of  the  Detroit  News,  flew  to 


What  a  Foreign 
Correspondent 
Wants  These  Days 

Tough  Going  in  Capitals 
Abroad  Indicated  by  U.P. 
Man's  SOS  From  Tokyo 

The  popular  idea  that  a  portable 
typewriter  and  an  assortment  of  visas 
are  all  the  equipment  needed  to  make 
a  newspaperman  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  has  been  washed  out  by 
wartime  conditions  in  some  countries. 

Cabled  orders  received  this  week  by 
the  United  Press  headquarters  in  New 
from  U.P.’s  Tokyo  Bureau  Manager 
Robert  Bellaire  are  a  clue  to  the  needs 
of  an  American  correspondent  in 
Japan. 

JHst  a  Faw  Items 

The  following  items  were  ordered 
for  his  personal  account: 

Thirty  pounds  of  coffee;  two  tins 
of  canned  butter;  one  hundred  pounds 
of  flour;  50  pounds  of  white  sugar, 
five  pounds  of  brown  sugar;  two 
pounds  of  powdered  sugar  and  five 
pounds  of  lump  sugar. 

Assorted  canned  meats,  soups,  fruit 
juice,  oatmeal,  milk,  cooking  fats, 
baking  powder  and  peanut  butter. 

Half  dozen  bars  of  cooking  choco¬ 
late,  one  dozen  sewing  machine 
needles,  phonograph  needles,  one 
dozen  ladies’  white  short  socks,  size 
nine,  two  dozen  chocolate  candy  bars, 
six  dozen  golf  balls  and  three  dozen 
tennis  balls. 

Bellaire  asked  for  a  six  month  sup¬ 
ply  of  vitamin  and  calcium  tablets, 
spices,  mayonnaise,  chipped  beef, 
pancake  flour  and  assorted  cosmetics. 

Other  items  included  two  gut  strings 
for  tennis  racket,  one  yard  of  shoe 
sole  leather,  20  yards  of  white  flannel, 
20  yards  of  white  cotton  cloth,  three 
yards  of  dark  blue  overcoating,  three 
yards  of  brown  wool  suiting,  three 
yards  of  light  brown,  light-weight 
overcoating,  four  yards  of  medium 
blue  suiting,  three  yards  dark  blue 
ladies’  suiting,  two  boxes  of  straight 
pins,  20  balls  of  brown  woolen  yarn, 
10  balls  green  woolen  yam;  black, 
brown  and  white  shoelaces,  maple 
syrup,  razor  blades,  four  cases  Scotch 
and  two  cases  concentrated  gin. 


Keep  On  Advertising, 
Ramsdell  Urges 

Business  must  maintain  its  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  efforts  to  avoid  a  se¬ 
rious  lag  in  the  reconstruction  period 
after  the  war,  Arthur  W.  Ramsdell, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  for 
the  Borden  Co.  said  this  week.  Mr. 
Ramsdell  spoke  at  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Marketing  Assn, 
in  New  York. 

“Those  companies  who  have  built 
an  acceptance  for  their  products  will 
pay  far  less  if  they  maintain  their  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  during  the  emer¬ 
gency  period,  than  if  they  drop  these 
efforts  or  lessen  them  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  then  try  to  pick  them  up 
afterwards,”  he  warned.  Mr.  Rams¬ 
dell  said  that  the  first  World  War  and 
the  depression  of  ’29  and  ’30  had 
proved  that  to  survive,  companies 
must  advertise. 

“Our  highly  specialized  industrial 
economy  is  the  Aing  that  has  made 
this  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world 
today.  We  still  have  the  natural  re¬ 
sources,  we  have  the  inventive  abil¬ 
ity,  and  manufacturing  gemus  and  the 


England  by  Clipper  plane  on  an  im- 

cigar  ad  volvune  was  up  24%  and  that  portant  mission  for  the  U.  S.  Govern-  advertising  and  sales  ability,  to  keep 

beer  and  ale  advertising  had  spurted  ment,  and  on  Nov.  3  is  to  start  filing  our  scheme  of  life  going,  to  keep  our 

up  an  average  of  50%.  This  latter  a  series  of  dispatches  from  London  on  business  enterprises  running  without 

Mr.  Cullen  said  the  official  attitude  classification  analysis  was  based  on  his  study  of  the  British  war  effort  and  the  domination  of  the  central  govern- 

of  the  liquor  industry  towards  the  na-  figures  from  six  leading  brewers  in  the  general  European  situation.  ment. 
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Friendly  Honored 
By  Committee  in 
Charge  of  Bureau 

To  express  their  p)ersonal  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  distiguished  services  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in  Charge 


Antique  Georgian  coffee  urn  presented  to 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  by  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Charge  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  as  a  tribute 
to  his  nine  years  of  service  as  chairman. 

of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
members  of  that  group  and  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  organization  presented  last 
week-end  to  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Neu?  York  Sun, 
a  handsomely-bound  volume  of  letters 
and  an  antique  Georgian  coffee  urn. 

The  occasion  was  a  dinner,  which 
was  attended  by  Committee  members 
and  their  wives,  following  a  two-day 
business  session  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  who  in  April 
succeeded  Mr.  Friendly  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  presented  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  letters.  Bound  in  blue  calf¬ 
skin  and  stamped  in  gold,  the  book 
included  a  personal  letter  from  each 
member  of  the  committee  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Bureau’s  staff. 

Presented  by  Thomason 

S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Times,  presented  the  um  and 
a  silver  tray  appropriately  inscribed 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Friendly.  Made  in 
London  in  1810  by  Robert  Garrard,  a 
famous  English  silversmith,  the  urn  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  best  work  of  that 
period.  This  inscription  is  engraved 
on  the  tray: 

“The  Members  of  The  Committee  in 
Charge  of  The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  in  recognition  of  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Friendly’s  distinguished  and 
devoted  services  as  the  Committee’s 
Chairman,  in  appreciation  of  the 
Bureau’s  notable  accomplishments  for 
American  newspapers  in  the  decade 
of  his  leadership  and  as  an  expression 
of  our  affectionate  regard  for  him  and 
his  kindly  and  charming  consort, 
present  these  ssmibols  of  fellowship  to 
Edwin  S.  and  Henrietta  Friendly.” 

*  •  • 

The  committee,  at  the  business  ses¬ 
sions,  heard  reports  from  its  chairman, 
its  Advisory  Committee,  and  the 
director  of  the  Bureau.  A  number  of 
new  activities  for  the  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion  departments  in  1942  were  outlined 
and  approved.  It  was  announced  that 
Bureau  ipembers  were  actively  co¬ 
operating  with  a  new  plan  to  keep  re¬ 
tailers  sold  on  newspaper  advertising 
as  the  best  means  of  moving  manu¬ 
facturers’  products. 

The  committee  voted  its  approval  of 
a  suggestion  to  hold  a  convention  of 
Bureau  of  Advertising  members,  and 


requested  the  chairman  to  appoint  a 
sub- committee  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual 
dinner  as  usual  in  April  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  ANPA  convention. 

Walter  M.  Dear,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  attended  the  meetings  and  was 
an  interested  participant  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  is  running  ads 

measuring  up  to  a  full  page  on  its 
Lava  soap  in  nine  cities  in  upper  New 
York  state.  Copy  runs  weekly  and 
features  the  claim  that  four  out  of  five 
persons  never  have  clean  hands.  The 
campaign  will  be  extended  to  other 
markets  this  winter.  The  Biow  Co., 
New  York,  handles  the  account. 

A  consistent  newspaper  campaign 
on  Pyro  anti-freeze  is  being  run  in 
77  papers  by  U.  S.  Industrial  Chemi¬ 
cals  Inc.  of  New  York.  Copy,  which 
measures  from  200  to  600  lines  and 
runs  once  or  twice  a  week,  claims  that 
Pyro  gives  28  degrees  extra  anti¬ 
freeze  protection.  The  newspaper  list 
covers  every  section  of  the  country 
except  the  West  Coast  and  the  deep 
south.  Lambert  &  Feasley  handles 
the  accoimt. 

J.  B.  Williams  Co.  has  been  running 
test  copy  on  Williams  shaving  cream 
in  newspapers  in  Hartford  and  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
the  agency  handling  the  account,  says 
no  further  newspaper  advertising  is 
planned  this  year. 

S  &  W  Fine  Foods,  Inc.  is  using  two 
New  York  newspapers  to  feature  a 
pen  and  pencil  premium  offer  for 
S  &  W  coffee  and  other  S  &  W  foods. 
Copy  measure  640  lines  and  is  run¬ 
ning  on  alternate  weeks  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  Similar  premium  copy  is 
also  running  in  a  list  of  West  Coast 
papers.  Samuel  C.  Croot  Co.,  New 
York,  handles  the  eastern  advertising 
for  the  company.  Brisacher,  Davis  & 
Staff  is  the  agency  on  the  West  Coast. 

Presenting  United  Air  Lines’  “Busi¬ 
ness  Route  of  the  Nation”  in  an  inten¬ 
sified  campaign  in  national  magazines 
during  the  final  quarter  of  this  year, 
United  Air  Lines  will  continue  using 
420,  1,000  and  1,500-line  space  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  handling  both  newspaper  and 
magazine  programs. 

Snider  Packinc  Co.  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  using  newspapers  in  Alham¬ 
bra,  Pasadena,  and  Hollywood,  Cal.,  to 
advertise  its  cocktail  and  chile  sauce 
and  catsup.  Ads  measuring  from  64 
to  294  lines  run  weekly.  Chas.  W. 
Hoyt  Co.,  New  York,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  and  Grove,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh  advertising  agency,  has 
been  retained  by  Calgen,  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Calgen  water  normalizer, 
to  handle  advertising  for  domestic 
sales.  Initial  activities  will  include 
newspapers,  radio  and  direct  mail. 

Offering  a  “package  tour”  by  water 
and  rail  to  Mexico,  a  group  of  rail  and 
steamship  lines  will  run  a  Winter  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  early  in  November 
in  16  newspapers  on  the  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board.  Ads  measure  about  240  lines 
and  will  run  weekly  for  two  or  three 
months.  Wendell  P.  Colton  Com¬ 
pany’s  office  in  New  York  places  the 
account.  The  cooperating  lines  are 
the  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri  Pacific,  National  Railways 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 


SoMiev— MiUr—or  aoHite 

Badly  •eeda'a  ciMap*  af  seru* 
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She'll  MbMUate  ■  pa*  aalit. 

WOMEN  WNO  WANT 'nur  NEW  fOM  lOOff"  WlAt  MRSCS  WITN  TINS  UBR 

DRESS  CAMPAIGN 

The  New  York  Dress  Institute's  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  featuring  ''Beulah," 
the  young  lady  who  wears  the  same  dress 
for  every  occasion,  will  be  expanded  Nov, 
3,  to  an  additional  39  dailies  in  34  cities 
across  the  country.  The  campaign  has 
been  appearing  for  the  last  three  weeks 
in  six  New  York  City  newspapers.  Ads 
measuring  ISO  lines  will  run  weekly  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  Rail¬ 
way,  and  the  Cuba  Mail  Steamship 
Company. 

A  few  midwestern  newspapers  are 
being  used  by  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  on  Presto  Cake  Flour,  a 
product  of  Standard  Milling  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  account  of  David  G.  Evans  Cof¬ 
fee  Co.,  St.  Louis  (Old  Judge  Coffee), 
is  being  placed  by  the  St.  Louis  office 
of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert,  Inc., 
Chicago,  is  reported  to  be  preparing  a 
list  of  newspapers  on  Parker  Pen  Co., 
Janesville,  Wis. 

After  agreeing  upon  a  mutually  sat¬ 
isfactory  formula  to  use  in  allocating 
$30,000  state  aid  for  agricultural  ad¬ 
vertising,  representatives  of  16  farm 
organizations  have  formed  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  to  coordinate  future  produce  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts.  Leo  V.  Card, 
Michigan  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization.  The  formula  which  is  to 
be  adopted  is  similar  to  that  used  by 
rival  producers  and  shippers  in  other 
states.  A  total  of  $6,000  has  been 
set  aside  to  promote  Michigan  food 
days. 

The  Harry  M.  Frost  agency  of  Bos¬ 
ton  is  now  placing  advertising  for  the 
Wiggins  School  of  Aviation  of  that 
city.  New  England  newspapers  and 
national  aviation  magazines  will  be 
used  in  a  campaign  starting  this 
month. 

Ivan  Hill,  Advertising,  Chicago,  has 
been  named  to  ffirect  the  advertising 
of  Weeks  &  Leo  Co.,  Inc.,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  pharmaceutical  and  cosmetic  firm, 
in  trade  publications  and  to  handle 
the  Great  Lakes  Varnish  Works,  Inc., 
Chicago,  account.  The  latter  will  use 
newspapers  in  mid-west  major  mar¬ 
kets,  and  trade  magazines. 

Webster-Thomas  Co.  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  packers  and  distributors  of 
Matchless  Brand  Foods,  plans  a  new 
advertising  campaign  for  ffie  next  sev¬ 
eral  months,  using  food  pages  of 
leading  newspapers.  Chambers  & 
Wiswell,  Inc.,  Boston,  handles  the  ac¬ 
coimt. 


ROBERT  S.  THOMPSON  has  been 
named  new  monopoly  state  manager 
for  Calvert  Distillers.  He  succeeds 
Arthur  Deery  who  is  new  assistant 
general  sales  manager. 

William  Gallow.  in  charge  of  news- 
paper  space  at  Schenley  Distillers  is 
resigning  to  enter  the  advertising  ^ 
agency  field. 

Kenneth  Colons  has  been  ap- 
pointed  vice-president  of  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  The  appointment  is  effective 
Nov.  1.  He  will  supervise  merchan¬ 
dising  activities  in  connection  with 
the  agency’s  clients. 

Robert  Wenban,  formerly  vice-pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  the  creative  staff  at 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert  has  joined 
Sherman  and  Marquette,  Chicago,  as 
a  vice-president.  Lawrence  D.  Mnxi- 
GAN  has  also  been  made  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

Roland  P.  Brown,  formerly  general 
sales  director  of  the  Marketing  Re¬ 
search  Division  of  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co. 
and  assistant  advertising  director  of 
the  Pontiac  Division — General  Motors 
Corporation,  has  been  appointed  maii- 
ager  of  the  merchandising  department 
of  George  Bijur,  Inc. 

Charles  L.  Hotchkiss,  formerly 
radio  director  of  Sherman  K.  Ellis  4 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  joined  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago  d- 
fice.  He  was  associated  with  NK 
prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Elis 
advertising  agency. 

L.  J.  Marshall  has  resigned  from 
the  CBS-WBBM  continuity  depart¬ 
ment  to  join  Russel  M.  Seeds  Com- 
pany,  Chicago  agency,  as  copy  writer, 
effective  Nov.  1.  Lincoln  Hobson  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Seeds  agency  to  New  York 
as  copy  editor. 

Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Mrs.  Mary  H.  McManus  ex- 
ecutive  assistant  to  Mary  Bailey, 
Beauty  Editor.  Mrs.  McManus  recentiy 
left  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
where  she  was  a  member  of  the  copy 
staff  and  later  in  the  radio  publicity 
department. 

James  R.  Adams,  executive  vice- 
president  of  McManus,  John  &  Adams, 
Inc.,  Detroit  national  advertising 
agency,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Port  of  Detroit  authority  by 
Gov.  M.  D.  Van  Wagoner  of  Michigsn.  ^ 
Miss  Virginia  Hoops,  formerly  an 
advertising  salesman  on  the  Anadarb 
(Okla.)  Daily  News,  has  joined  tbe 
staff  of  the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  New 
and  Star. 

Miss  Lorene  Fuller  has  been  named 
assistant  circulation  manager  of  die 
Ada  (Okla.)  Evening  News,  succeed¬ 
ing  Miss  Doris  Henry,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

Milo  E.  Nickel,  business  manager, 
Chippewa  Falls  (Wis.)  Herald-Tele- ^ 
gram,  has  been  elected  chairman  of^ 
the  Northwest  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  board  of  directors,  succeeding 
William  F.  Huffman,  publisher  of  tbe 
Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily  Trib- 


RAISES  RATES 

Hie  South  Bend  Tribune  has  in-^ 
creased  its  weekly  subscription  rate| 
where  the  paper  is  carrier  delive^l 
outside  of  ^uth  Bend  and  the  adja-| 
cent  city  of  Mishawaka,  to  20  cents  a^ 
week  from  15  cents. 
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Frank  Finney  Walks 
Ten  Miles  Doily 

One  of  the  most  indefatigable  pe¬ 
destrians  of  the  country  is  Frank 
Finney,  senior  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  firm  of  Street  &  Finney,  New 


Flash  Ideas  Continue 
To  Sell  Extra  Linage 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 
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THAT  NEWSPAPER  advertising  departments  are  on  their  toes  of  selling  extra  space,”  Mr. 

to  capitalize  on  new  political  and  business  developments  is  Gaucher  declared. 
amply  demonstrated  by  material  this  column  has  received  from 

a  number  of  sources  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Pounding  stubborn  BIO  NAVY  DAY  EDITION 
local  accounts  the  way  General  Grant  pounded  the  Rebs  gets  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch 
results,  but  it  is  flash  ideas  that  make  extra  revenue  grow  where  on  Oct.  25  printed  a  44-page  Navy 

there  was  none  before.  Here  are  some  local  selling  achievements:  edition  in  which  virtually  ewry 

advertisement  contained  a  salutation 
to  the  Navy. 

This  was  a  natural  for  Norfolk  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  Navy  bases  in  the  country,  and 
right  now  things  are  humming  down 
there.  There  is  a  vast  housing  pro¬ 
gram,  so  that  the  greatly  augmented 
Navy  force  may  find  places  to  live, 
and  the  shipyards  are  going  full 
blast. 

H.  W.  Lewis,  business  manager 
of  the  Ledger-Dispatch  and  Fir- 
ginian-PUot  tells  us  that  the  ad¬ 
ditional  linage  in  the  Navy  Day 
edition  was  49,740  lines  against 
4,200  lines  last  year.  The  edition 
was  handled  by  Ellis  L.  Loveless, 
assistant  business  manager  and 
the  local  Ledger-Dispatch  adver¬ 
tising  staflf  in  ten  days.  No  exten¬ 
sive  soliciation  of  national  ac¬ 
counts  was  made. 

This  was  a  natural  for  Norfolk,  it 
is  true,  but  with  our  fleet  engaged  in 
a  “shooting  war,”  and  all  eyes  focused 
@n  it,  we  are  wondering  how  many 
papers  took  advantage  of  this 
theme. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  such  an 
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UNION'S  GOOD  WILL  AD 

IN  Panama  City,  Fla.,  the  News-  '  1 

Herald  sold  copy  five  columns  wide  : 

and  a  full  page  deep  to  the  Carpen- 
ters’  and  Joiners’  Union,  Local  875.  ... 

The  ad  was  titled  “Joe's  Helping 
Uncle  Sam  in  a  Big  Way!”  and  went 
on,  “Say  You  Know  Joe — Everybody 
Does — He’s  the  Union  Carpenter  Who 
Is  Building  Tyndall  Field.”  The  rest 
of  the  text  told  in  detail  of  the  forma-  aSSSSSSsj 

tion  of  the  union  and  the  service  be-  SAVE  GJ 

ing  rendered  by  members  of  the  or-  Sow  TIim  -■ 

ganization.  SHOP  IM 

Braden  Ball,  publisher  of  the 
News-Herald,  feels  that  so  much 
of  the  “bad”  side  of  labor  un- 
ions  is  printed,  a  field  exists  for  “35^“ 

paid  good-will  copy  from  the 
unions.  -m-tir- 

Only  question  raised  by  the  copy  SlOP  H  OSBAIW- 
was,  'What  was  the  good-looking  car-  1-— 
penter  shown  in  the  ad  sawing  uciAi  at 

through?  It  looked  like  a  hand-carved  NEW  BUY  AT 

window  or  door  frame,  and  why  he  A  NEW  SLANT 

should  want  to  ruin  it  we  have  no  Home”  theme  ha 

idea.  (Ont.)  Daily  Time 

HOSPITALITY  PAGE 

The  copy  ties 

ONE  OF  the  most  unusual  advertise-  conserve  f 

ments  we  have  seen  lately  appeared  Savings  Certi 

in  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  Oct.  25,  “cavf  ta* 
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"Mind  at  work" — Frank  Finney 

York,  who  at  69  has  the  appearance 
of  a  man  in  his  fifties.  Each  noon  he 
walks  from  his  office  on  42nd  Street 
down  to  Whyte’s  restaurant  on  Fultsn 
Street,  and  back — three  miles  each 
way — and  after  dinner  at  his  home 
in  Summit,  N.  J.,  he  takes  another 
walk  of  four  to  five  miles.  He  esti¬ 
mates  he  walks  nearly  3,000  miles  a 
year. 

“While  I  walk  my  mind  is  at  work,” 
he  says.  “I  think  about  ads  for 
patent  medicines. 

“I  also  think  about  the  universe  and 
about  placing  myself  in  the  flowing 
stream  of  nature. 

“I  walk  through  the  crowds,  and  I 
see  these  people  when  I  am  writing  my 
ads,  and  what  I  say  has  got  to  appeal 
to  them.” 

The  Street  &  Finney  agency  was 
founded  40  years  ago  and  is  still  in 
business,  an  unusual  record  in  the 
agency  field.  Although  it  handles  a 
number  of  diversified  accounts,  the 
majority  are  in  the  patent  medicine 
field  including  Carter’s  Little  Liver 
Pills,  Doan’s  pills,  'Vapex,  Tanlac, 
Marmola,  and  United  Drug  Company 
products. 

Mr.  Finney  is  assisted  in  his  agency 
by  his  two  sons,  Robert,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Foxhall,  secretary. 
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HERE'S  SELLING  SPEED! 

TWICE  WITHIN  two  months 
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H  e  ,HK  K.  ,H  TWO  JOIN  NEW  FIRM 

edition  could  have  been  sold  even  in 

inland  cities,  or  in  any  city  which  has  Newspaper  Advertising,  Inc.,  an- 
any  local  ties  with  the  Navy,  had  bounced  the  appointment  recently 
someone  thought  of  it.  George  O.  Strecker  as  western 

manager,  and  the  addition  of  Wil- 

SMAtltR  TOWN  MEN  ALSRT  ‘JS. 

PERHAPS  it  is  because  they  have  a  18  years  as  a  member  of  the  general 
smaller  advertising  reservoir  to  advertising  staff  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
draw  from,  but  it  seems  to  this  column  une,  having  been  manager  of  the  au- 
that  the  advertising  men  in  the  smaller  tomotive  advertising  department 
cities  are  more  alert  to  extra  linage  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Tribune’s 
opportunities  than  their  big  city  Detroit  office.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been 
brethren.  at  various  times  advertising  manager 

It  is  probably  true  that  this  special  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  advertis- 
type  of  selling  is  better  suited  to  their  big  manager  of  the  New  York  Amer~ 
size  cities,  but  we  have  the  feeling  icon  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
that  many  papers  in  cities  five  or  six  “Nast  Group.”  For  the  past  eight 
times  the  size  of  Southbridge,  Mass,  years  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  in  the 
(Pop.  17,000),  would  have  welcomed,  advertising  agency  field  with  Lord  & 
at  their  rates,  the  ads  mentioned  Thomas,  Lennen  &  Mitchell  and  Top- 
above.  ping  &  Lloyd. 
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Spent  $4,000,000 
Selling  Lots 
In  Newspapers 

Smadbecks  Say  40  Papers 

Have  Sponsored 

Real  Estate  Campaigns 

Newspapers  whose  subscription  de¬ 
partments  have  undertaken  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  sale  of  summer  vacation 
lots  have  received  a  total  of  about 
$3,000,000  in  advertising  and  90,000 
new  readers,  according  to  Warren 
and  Arthur  Smadbeck,  Inc.,  the 
real  estate  organization  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  this  type  of  promotion. 

In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  40  news¬ 
papers  have  used  this  plan  and  a 
total  of  350,000  lots  have  been  sold. 
All  told,  the  Smadbeck  office  figures 
it  has  spent  $4,000,000  in  newspaper 
advertising,  $1,000,000  of  this  going  to 
newspapers  which  did  not  sponsor 
the  plan. 

The  plan  works  this  way: 

A  representative  of  the  real  estate 
ofiice  surveys  a  tract  of  property  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  city  and  determines  if 
it  is  suitable  for  development  into 
summer  vacation  lots.  If  it  is,  a 
study  is  made  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  nearest  city  and  the  one  which 
seems  best  suited  to  handle  real  estate 
advertising  and  promotion  is  asked 
to  sponsor  sale  of  the  lots  through  its 
subscription  department. 

Newspaper  Sells  Goodwill 

In  return  for  lending  its  name  and 
goodwill  to  the  real  estate  project, 
the  newspaper  is  guaranteed  paid  in 
advance  subscriptions,  and  a  fixed 
amoimt  of  real  estate  advertising 
which  is  signed  by  the  newspaper  but 
paid  for  by  the  real  estate  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  regular  rates. 

If  the  project  is  successful,  the 
newspaper  has  the  opportunity  to  sell 
prospective  advertisers  of  house 
equipment  and  furnishings  on  the 
story  that  a  number  of  new  property 
owners  who  have  already  subscribed 
to  the  paper,  are  in  the  market  for 
everything  needed  to  furnish  a  house. 

Additional  advertising  is  run  in 
competing  papers,  paid  for  by  the  real 
estate  office,  but  still  carrying  the 
name  of  the  sponsoring  newspaper. 

The  Smadbeck  office  reports  that 
by  selling  lots  through  newspapers 
they  get  enough  business  to  under¬ 
sell  their  competitors  and  offer  the 
purchaser  the  maximum  amount  of 
property  at  the  lowest  price. 

ITie  newspaper  furnishes  office 
space  for  the  real  estate  organization 
but  the  personnel  is  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  Smadbeck. 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Campoigo 

According  to  M.  M.  Robins,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Smadbeck  office,  the  New  York 
Mirror  has  sold  more  lots  than  any 
other  newspaper,  some  72,000  of  them 
having  been  moved  through  the  sub¬ 
scription  department.  Other  news¬ 
papers  which,  in  Mr.  Robins  opinion, 
have  had  outstanding  successes  with 
the  plan  are  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  Philadelphia  Record,  Boston 
Post,  and  Columbus  Dispatch. 

LYNN  SUMN^  HAS  BOOK 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  head  of  his  own 
New  York  advertising  agency,  is 
author  of  a  book  “We  Have  With  Us 
Tonight,”  concerning  secrets  of  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  speakers’  table,  published 
last  week  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  Mr. 
Sumner  is  past  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York  in  which 
capacity  he  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  handling  speakers'  tables. 


ARTICLES  FROM  AFA 

The  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  has  made  available  to  its 
members  a  series  of  six  articles  on 
"Consumers  Should  Know”  through 
the  courtesy  of  Alfred  T.  Falk,  direc¬ 
tor,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  gives  publishers  ammunition 
with  which  to  combat  anti-advertising 
propaganda. 

Smith  Witter 
Heads  Ohio 
Circulation  Men 

Smith  H.  Witter  of  the  Canton  Re¬ 
pository  heads  the  new  officers  elected 
by  the  Ohio  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  fall  meeting  at  the 
Neil  House  in  Columbus,  Oct.  22  and 
23.  Others  include  Paul  W.  Stiles, 
Piqua  Call,  vice-president;  C.  Floyd 
Wolfe,  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette,  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

How  the  Canton  Repository  reduced 
its  carrier  turn-over  with  the  use  of 
defense  savings  stamps  was  outlined 
by  Mr.  Witter.  This  plan,  he  pointed 
out,  was  inaugurated  at  a  cost  of  a 
small  number  of  25-cent  defense  sav¬ 
ings  stamps  that  definitely  assisted  in 
selling  the  carriers  and  their  parents 
on  the  idea  that  a  regulated  savings  is 
possible  even  on  a  route  that  offers 
only  a  small  weekly  profit. 

“We  sold  the  boy  and  his  parents  on 
the  idea  of  keeping  his  entire  month’s 
collections  in  a  small  bank  or  purse 
until  contacted  by  our  district  man¬ 
ager,”  he  explained.  “Each  district 
manager  was  given  a  supply  of  stamp 
albums  and  25-cent  stamps.  He  per¬ 
sonally  visited  each  carrier’s  home 
and  explained  the  Repository  was 
anxious  to  have  its  boys  become 
‘thrift  conscious’  and  since  Uncle 
Sam  had  called  on  all  of  us  for  help, 
we  were  willing  to  help  them  start 
a  stamp  album  containing  two  25-cent 
stamps  providing  they  were  willing 
to  purchase  two  or  more  stamps  each 
month  out  of  their  own  profits.” 

“Most  of  our  boys  have  determined 
to  complete  the  album  within  the  next 
few  months  to  obtain  a  $25  defense 
savings  bond,”  he  said. 

“Our  turn-over  in  these  remote 
suburban  towns  has  been  substantially 
reduced  and  we  now  have  trained; 
satisfied  carrier  salesmen  and  happy, 
cooperative  profits,’’  he  concluded. 

Tbe  educational  value  of  a  route 
must  be  stressed  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  because  of  keen  competition  for 
the  services  of  boys  of  carrier  age  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  industrial  speed-up, 
R.  R.  Simmons  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
told  the  circulation  managers.  While 
it  is  the  boy  who  must  be  “sold,” 
parental  approval  and  interest  will 
usually  mean  the  difference  between 
his  becoming  and  remaining  a  satis¬ 
factory  carrier  or  becoming  disinter¬ 
ested  as  soon  as  the  novelty  has  worn 
off. 

Remarks  of  Harvey  T.  Davis,  Col¬ 
umbus  Citizen,  on  the  possibility  of 
installing  a  service  charge  for  deliv¬ 
ery  of  papers  to  news  stands  were 
based  on  a  conversation  with  a  vet¬ 
eran  Columbus  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  wholesaler,  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  newspapers  would  make 
a  big  mistake  by  attempting  to  add 
any  further  expense  to  any  of  their 
dealers. 

ELECTED  to"  ANA 

Goebel  Brewing  Company,  Detroit, 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  Inc.  Charles  E.  Carey,  general 
sales  manager,  will  represent  his  com¬ 
pany  in  the  ANA. 


EDIT 

New  Guild  Strike 
Threatened  in  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  30 — In  a  front 
page  statement  yesterday  the  Chester 
(Pa.)(  Times  notified  its  readers  that 
publication  of  the  daily  may  be  inter¬ 
rupted  because  of  a  labor  dispute 
with  the  Philadelphia -Camden  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

“In  the  course  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions,”  the  statement  said,  “a  strike 
heretofore  has  been  threatened  and 
the  publisher  is  now  formally  notified 
that  such  strike  may  be  called  as  of 
6  A.M.  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  4.” 

The  guild  represents  16  employes  of 
the  editorial  and  news  department  of 
the  Times.  Charles  R.  Long  is  editor 
and  publisher  of  newspaper  founded 
in  1876. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  to 
Meet  Nov.  12-16 
In  New  Orleans 

Program  plans  for  the  26th  national 
convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity,  were 
announced  this  week  for  the  four-day 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  at  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Hotel,  Nov.  12-16. 

Byron  Price,  executive  news  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  Dr.  Hu 
Shih,  Chinese  ambassador  to  the  U.S., 
will  be  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
convention  banquet  Saturday  evening, 
Nov.  15.  Gov.  Sam  Jones  of  Louisiana 
and  Prof.  M.  G.  Osborn,  head  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  school  of 
journalism,  will  wecome  the  under¬ 
graduate  and  professional  members  at 
the  opening  session. 

Dilliord  to  Protido 

A  well-balanced  program  has  been 
arranged  by  the  fraternity  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  host  chapter,  LSU,  the 
New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  news¬ 
papers  and  Tulane  University  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism,  according  to  James 
C.  Kiper,  exectuive  secretary  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  Irving  Dilliard,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  editorial  writer  and  na¬ 
tional  president  of  the  fraternity,  will 
preside  at  convention  sessions. 

A  feature  of  the  convention  banquet 
will  be  the  announcement  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity’s  Distinguished  Service  awards 
for  general  reporting,  editorial  writ¬ 
ing,  editorial  cartooning,  Washington 
and  foreign  correspondence,  radio 
news  writing  and  research  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Convention  speakers  include  G.  B. 
Dealey,  Dallas  News,  SDX  national 
honorary  president;  Osborn  Zuber, 
associate  editor,  Birmingham  News, 
who  will  discuss  ‘The  Newspaper  as  a 
Public  Servant”;  Floyd  Shoemaker, 
editor  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Re¬ 
view,  speaking  on  “The  Newspaper 
Elditor  as  a  Historian”;  Richard  L. 
Wilson,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
and  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune;  Major  Bruce  McCoy,  man¬ 
ager,  Louisiana  Press  Association; 
Prof.  Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant  dean 
and  director  of  research,  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity;  Major  James  E.  Crown,  New 
Orleans  States;  Aubrey  Moore,  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune;  and  James 
W.  Irwin,  assistant  to  the  president, 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  St. 
Louis. 

The  Times-Picayune  and  States, 
under  the  direction  of  George  W. 
Healey,  Jr.,  will  be  hosts  to  convention 
delegates  at  dinner  on  Friday  evening, 
Nov.  14.  On  Saturday,  the  delegates 
will  go  by  bus  to  Baton  Rouge  to  at¬ 
tend  the  LSU- Auburn  football 
game. 
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Suter  to  Retire 
At  75  from  AP 
Post  in  Capital 

Washington  Reporter  Noted 
For  Supreme  Court  Beats 
Started  There  in  1885 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  28— A  mem- 
ber  of  the  Washington  newspaper 
corps  since  1885,  John  T.  Suter  wiD 
resign  from  the  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press  on  Dec.  1,  having  served  wi4 
that  news-gathering  organization  sine* 
1921. 

Suter  is  best  known  as  the  reporter 
who  obtained  beats  on  the  retirement 
of  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
and  of  Associate  Justices  Willis  Van 
Devanter  and  James  C.  McReynoldi 

Assigned  to  cover  the  Supreme 
Court,  Suter  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  many  other  jurists,  including 
Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft 
Taft,  who  died  in  1930,  often  had  the 
reporter  ride  home  with  him  in  his 
automobile  and  they  would  sit  by  the 
hour  in  front  of  the  justice’s  home 
reminiscing  and  discussing  probloos 
of  the  day. 

Scoop  on  Von  Dovontor 

In  1935,  Suter  was  compelled  by  a 
serious  illness  to  drop  the  arduous 
task  of  handling  the  Court’s  opinkn 
and  the  petitions  filed.  But  he  con¬ 
tinued,  after  his  recovery,  to  put  in 
a  daily  appearance  at  the  Court  and 
to  make  friends  by  the  score.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  obtained 
his  “beats.” 

The  first  was  in  May,  1937,  and 
constituted  one  of  the  outstanding 
news  stories  of  the  year.  It  broke  the  > 
news  to  the  nation  that  Justice  Van 
Devanter  had  retired  in  the  midst  of 
the  bitter  congressional  battle  over 
President  Roosevelt’s  court  reorgani¬ 
zation  plan. 

Early  this  year  came  the  second 
“beat” — announcing  the  retirement  of 
Justice  McReynolds,  at  that  time  re> 
garded  by  the  Roosevelt  administra¬ 
tion  as  the  only  “conservative”  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Suter  had  been  secretary  to  Mc¬ 
Reynolds  when  the  latter  was  attorney 
general  in  the  Wilson  administration. 
Their  intimate  friendship  had  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  years. 

Throo  in  o  Row 

Both  Van  Devanter  and  McReynolds  i 
called  Suter  in  advance  and  gave  him 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  announcing  the  retirement.  But 
Suter  remained  tight-lipped  about  how 
he  obtained  first  news  on  June  2, 1941 
of  the  retirement  of  Chief  Justice 
Hughes.  He  was  pledged  not  to  re¬ 
veal  the  source  and  he  remained  true 
to  the  tradition  of  his  profession. 

He  also  obtained  first  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Justice  Van  Devanter. 

A  member  of  the  family  called  him 
at  his  home. 

Suter  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club  and  was  president 
of  the  organization  in  1912.  Later  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondents  covering  the 
Capitol. 

A  native  of  Washington,  Suter  began 
newspaper  work  here  in  1885  at  ^ 
age  of  19.  His  first  newspaper  job 
was  in  the  office  of  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Dmlj 
News. 

Suter  joined  the  Associated  Pm® 
after  eight  years  in  the  Justice  DO" 
partment  under  Attorneys  General 
McReynolds,  Gregory  and  Palmer. 

Associates  in  the  press  room  at  the 
Supreme  Court  recently  feted  him  oo 
his  birthday. 
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At  Thompson  Products  men  and  machines  work  feverishlj 
to  speed  production  of  aircraft  parts  for  defense. 
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With  their  Cleveland  factories  already  working  to 
capacity,  Thompson  Products,  Inc.,  will  soon  have  in 
operation  in  Euclid,  Ohio,  a  new  subsidiary  plant  that  will 
add  550,000  sq.  feet  of  aircraft  parts  manufacturing  space. 
At  that  time  the  present  payroll  of  8,000  will  be  increased 
to  13,000  and  the  output  of  aircraft  and  automotive  parts 
increased  to  $70,000,000  annually,  which  is  three  times  the 
output  of  1940. 

Tliis  mammoth  production  schedule  is  only  one  of  many 
moving  forward  at  top  speed  in  the  busy  Cleveland  2-in-I 
market.  Resulting  increases  in  employment  and  pay  rolls 
have  boosted  retail  sales  30%  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1941. 

Likewise  the  selling  opportunities  are  constantly  increasing 
throughout  the  Cleveland  area.  Advertisers  can  cover  it 
at  a  LOW  cost  per  sale  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
because  it  is  the  ONE  newspaper  that  covers  not  only 
Greater  Cleveland,  but  also  every  single  one  of  the  other 
138  cities  in  this  prosperous,  compact  market. 
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In  the  above  chart.  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neigh* 
boring  counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 
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Personalized 
Sampling  Aids 
Carrier  Boys 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

We  present  this  week  a  “person¬ 
alized  sampling  campaign/”  designed 
to  help  carrier-salesmen  get  over  the 
“fence”  so  often  erected  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  who  receives  a  series  of  sample 
copies  and  then  says:  “We  did  not 
order  this,  let  whoever  is  delivering 
this  paper  to  us  try  and  collect.” 

Clarence  Cook,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
News  circulation  manager,  has  de¬ 
vised  a  plan  which  provides  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  envelope,  bearing  the  carrier's 
picture  and  a  sales  message,  in  which 
the  sample  copy  is  delivered  twice 
during  the  10-day  period. 

Exploiat  Plaa 

Mr.  Cook  explained  his  plan,  as  fol¬ 
lows,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  association: 

“Even  though  you  use  stickers  on 
your  first  sample  stating  that  they 
will  receive  the  said  newspaper  with 
our  compliments  for  so  many  days, 
things  have  not  clarified  themselves 
in  the  minds  of  the  prosp)ectitre  sub¬ 
scriber.  They  still  think,  ‘what  next’? 

“So,  in  setting  up  our  latest  sam¬ 
pling  campaign  the  newspaper  with¬ 
draws  from  the  picture  and  the  car¬ 
rier-salesman  is  the  business  man  in 
the  community  which  you  are  sam¬ 
pling. 

“We  try  to  start  these  campaigns 
on  Wednesday  and  end  on  Saturday, 
10  days  after.  This  gives  the  sales¬ 
man  Saturday  in  which  to  solicit 
prospective  subscribers. 

Two  Envolopos  Used 

“Along  with  message  from  the  car¬ 
rier-salesman  himself  in  the  10  days 
of  sampling,  two  envelopes  are  us^. 
The  first  delivers  the  carrier-sales¬ 
man’s  first  message.  He  continues  de¬ 
livering  for  another  seven  days  then 
the  ninth  sample  is  delivered  in  en¬ 
velope  the  same  as  first,  giving  an¬ 
other  message.  The  following  day  he 
makes  his  call  and  delivers  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  his  sales  talk. 

“This  sampling  campaign  is  known 
as  a  Personalized  Sample  Campaign. 
We  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
fence  put  up  by  having  Carrier  Sales¬ 
men  just  put  paper  on  porch,  or  per¬ 
haps  with  stickers,  and  the  number 
of  salesmen  unable  to  give  their  full 
sales  talk  and  the  resistance  given 
by  different  prospects.  In  preparing 
for  this  campaign  we  took  pictures  of 
all  our  suburban  carriers,  had  our 
engraver  make  a  plate  of  each  Car¬ 
rier  Salesman,  and  pasted  a  picture  of 
the  carrier  on  each  sample  envelope. 

“We  started  this  campaign  last 


June  and  only  had  time  to  sample 
once  before  school  let  out  but  out  of 
180  samples,  or  18  boys  sampling,  we 
received  30  new  orders  at  the  close 
of  10  days  and  about  20  orders  the 
following  week.  We  did  not  use  this 
sampling  campaign  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  but  will  continue  again 
in  a  systematic  way  now  that  the 
schools  have  opened  and  boys  are 
settling  down  to  real  work  after  sum¬ 
mer  vacations. 

“In  building  this  up,  we  sent  bulle¬ 
tins  out  to  the  boys  telling  them  to 
expect  something  on  a  certain  night. 
Like  every  sampling  campaign  you 
would  have,  with  a  build-up  to  it, 
we  also  sent  the  boy  a  letter  stating 
that  we  would  like  to  have  him  send 
in  10  names  of  prospects  he  was  going 
to  deliver  to.  We  hold  these  names  in 
the  office  and  check  them  against  the 
orders  we  expect  to  receive  after  the 
campaign  is  over,  so  I  feel  that  this 
campaign  was  a  success  the  first  time.” 

How  He  Got  His  Start 

RALPH  B.  COWAN,  hard-working 

ICMA  president  and  Toronto  Star 
circulation  manager,  has  been  “keep¬ 
ing  everlasting- 


Ralph  B.  Cowan 


New  En^and's  1 1 

The  Front 
Yard  is  much 
prettier  this 
year — from  aU 
angles.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  you 
look  at  her, 
she’s  photo¬ 
genic.  Her 
factories  are  lively,  her  stores 
are  husy,  her  people  have  more 
money  than  they’ve  had  in 
years.  She’s  beautiful.  Doesn’t 
this  give  you  an  idea? 

NEW  BEDFORD 

^tanliarb-tirimeg 

and  MORNING  MERCURY 


ly  at  it”  ever 
since  he  began 
delivering  news¬ 
papers  for  the 
P  e  terborough 
(Ont.)  Examiner 
as  a  carrier  boy. 
The  Cowan 
brothers  deliv¬ 
ered  papers  for 
both  the  Exam¬ 
iner  and  the  old 
Pet  erborough 
Review.  Today, 
Bert  Cowan  is 
circulation  manager  of  the  Elxaminer. 

The  Cowan  boys’  father  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  ABC  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  agricultural  paper,  Farm  & 
Dairy.  Ralph  received  his  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  then  enrolled  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  under  the  late  Dean  Walter  Wn.- 
LiAHs.  While  at  Missouri,  Ralph  let 
it  be  known  that  he  wanted  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  circulation.  Dean  Williams 
arranged  for  him  to  handle  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Columbia  Missourian. 

Interspersed  with  his  college  train¬ 
ing  were  several  years  of  newspaper 
reporting  on  the  Stratford  (Ont.) 
Beacon-Herald  and  the  Cobalt  Nugget. 
While  with  the  Beacon-Herald,  Mr. 
Cowan  picked  the  news  “out  of  the 
air,”  via  wireless,  during  a  telegraph 
operators’  strike.  For  this  enterprise, 
the  Beacon-Herald  was  cited  by  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

At  the  Cobalt  Nugget,  a  mining  jour¬ 
nal,  Ralph  had  the  unique  experience 
of  helping  the  paper  to  move  104  miles 


to  North  Bay  without  missing  an  edi¬ 
tion  and  changing  from  an  evening  to 
morning  paper  in  1921. 

Always  interested  in  circulation, 
Cowan  joined  the  Toronto  Star  after 
graduating  from  Missouri.  Again, 
however,  he  was  temporarily  delayed 
in  entering  his  chosen  field.  He 
started  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Star.  In  1930,  his  chance  came. 
He  was  named  assistant  circulation 
manager  at  the  age  of  28,  serving 
under  the  late  William  L.  Argue,  who 
died  in  1939. 

Today,  Mr.  Cowan  has  established 
an  enviable  record  as  a  metropolitan 
circulator  and  his  ability  has  long 
been  recognized  by  ICMA  members, 
who  chose  him  as  their  president  at 
the  Detroit  convention  last  June. 

Turns  Editorial  Writer 
WILUAM  J.  HARRISON,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Evening  Herald  &  Express, 
turned  editorial  writer,  Oct.  20,  lead¬ 
ing  the  editorial  page  with  his  con¬ 
tribution,  “Young  Merchants.’’  His 
tribute  to  the  value  of  newspaper  boy 
training  was  keyed  in  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation.  The  convention  voted  to 
include  the  editorial  in  the  official 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  urged 
member  papers  to  re-publish  it. 

Carriers  Edit  Doily 

AS  PART  of  National  Newspaper 

Week  observance,  the  Davenport 
(la.)  Democrat  arranged  to  have  20 
carriers  edit  the  Democrat  on  the  day 
preceding  “Newspaper  Boy  Day.” 
Half  of  the  boys  were  from  Daven¬ 
port  and  the  balance  from  surround¬ 
ing  towns.  They  were  assigned  vari¬ 
ous  editorial  duties  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Charles  E.  Grayson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 


Advertisers  placed  far 
more  display  linage  in 
The  Sun  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1941  (and 
during  each  of  the  past 
16  years)  than  in  any 
other  standard  size  New 
York  weekday*  newspa¬ 
per! 
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A.  B.  Owings  Heads 
Circulation  Group 

Alfred  B.  Owings,  of  the  Columbit 
(S.  C.)  Record,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Man. 
agers’  Association  at  the  closing  set- 
sion  of  the  association’s  three- 
convention  Oct.  19-21,  at  the  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va.  Durham,  N.  C, 
was  selected  as  the  1942  convention 
city.  Mr.  Owings  succeeds  E.  C 
Lugar,  of  the  Roanoke  Times-Worli. 
News.  I 

Other  officers  named  were  James  L 

B.  Kilgo,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  first  - 
vice-president  H.  S.  Shanner,  Lynck 
burg  News-Advance,  second  vice- 
president;  John  R.  Marks,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  secretary, 
treasurer;  and  John  C.  MeWaten, 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  convention 
secretary. 

Among  the  talks  discussing  circula- 
tion  problems  was  one  by  Ralph  B, 
Cowan,  of  the  Toronto  Star,  president 
of  the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  This  was  the 
MACMA’s  twenty-second  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

NEWSBOYS  CERTIFIED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  27 — The  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  has  cer¬ 
tified  Los  Angeles  Newsboys  Local 
Industrial  Union  (CIO),  as  collectm 
bargaining  agent  for  newsboys  in  die 
employ  of  the  Los  Angeles  Exanwwr, 
The  union  will  represent  newsboys 
engaged  in  the  street  sale  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  at  established  spots,  four  <r 
more  hours  a  day,  five  or  more  days  a 
week,  within  Los  Angeles.  Temponty 
newsboys  whose  employment  does  not 
meet  the  prescribed  conditions,  an 
not  to  be  considered  part  of  the  bar¬ 
gaining  unit,  the  Labor  Relatm 
Board  decreed. 


NEW  YORK 


•  Monday  through  Saturday 
Source:  Media  Records 


The 

Scranton  Times 

SCRANTON’S  FIRST  PAPER  FOR  MORE 
THAN  A  THIRD  OF  A  CENTURY 

FIRST  in  NEWS 

FIRST  in  CIRCULATION 

FIRST  in  ADVERTISING 

Complete  news  services  of  the  Associated  Press — United  Press 
— International  News — North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
— Associated  Press  Wirephotos — and  the  largest  local  staff 
in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO  COVER  THE  GREAT  ANTHRA- 
aXE  COAL  REGION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  YOU  WANT 

The  Scranton  Times 

George  A.  McDevitt  Company,  NationeU  Representative 
New  York  —  Chicago  —  Philadelphia  —  Detroit  —  Boston 


FOR  NOVEMBER  1,  ,94  j 


®Jie  gening  <^lar 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


OFFICE  OF  THE 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


October  15>  1941. 


Mr:  William  B-  Executive, 
71  West  62nd  St., 

^Jew  Xork 


Dear  Bill: 


Remember  the  time ^ you  and  I  went  to  the 
Circus  and  saw  the  elephant.  Gee,  he  was  big, 
wasn’t  he?  You  r erne iiber  tnen  we  went  on  a  fishing 
trip  and  the  mosquitos  about  ate  us  up.  We  didn’t 
see  the  mosquitos.  Bill,  did  we,  but  we  remembered 
them  for  several  days  after  because  they  really 
had  a  feast  off  of  us  that  night.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  remembered  the  mosquitos  longer 
than  we  did  the  elephant. 


You  know.  Bill,  advertising  is  a  lot 
like  that  too.  It  isn’t  the  size  of  the  ad  alone 
that  produces  results  because  if  it  were  that  alone, 
the  smaller  ads  wouldn’t  be  read,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  small  ads  are  read  and  it  is  the 
fellow  who  continues  to  put  in  the  ads  right  along 
and  keeps  on  biting,  like  the  mosquitos,  he’s  the 
fellow  that  in  the  end  is  going  to  reap  the  results. 


Your; 


Leroy  W.  Herron :MR 


f 
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Stahlman  Subpena 
Appealed  by  Hanson 

D.  C.,  Oct.  27  — The 


Leaders 


W  Washington, 

U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  been  asked 
to  reverse  a  District  Court  ruling  that 
Publisher  James  G.  Stahlman  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  must  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  witness  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  probe 
into  “the  newspaper  issue.” 

Justice  James  W.  Morris  of  the 
District  Court  held,  Oct.  15,  that  the 
FCC  has  legislative  authority  to  is¬ 
sue  subpenaes,  and  that  the  inquiry  is 
within  its  statutory  scope  as  a  Con- 
I  were,  (left  to  right):  Conway  C.  Craig,  gressional  fact-finding  agency. 

Dallas,  secretary  of  the  association;  C.  J.  Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for  Mr. 
yborn.  Temple  Telegram,  president  of  the  Stahlman,  who  noted  appeal  shortly 
raiette-News;  Henry  Humphrey,  Texarkana  after  the  decision  was  entered,  has 
xpress  and  Evening  News;  W.  M.  McIntosh,  filed  a  brief  which  declares; 
by,  Houston  Post;  M.  M.  Donosky,  Dallas  “The  sole  question  in  this  appeal  is 
•kson,  Houston  Post.  whether  the  Commission  has  the 

power  to  consider  or  to  adopt  and  ap- 
of  Printing  at  Dallas  disclosed  that  ply  a  general  policy  or  rules  by  which 
three  newspapers  have  offered  schol-  persons  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
arships  to  young  men  or  young  wo-  publishing  business  or  associated 
men  in  their  cities.  The  papers  are  therewith  may  by  reason  of  that  fact 
the  Dallas  News,  the  Fort  Worth  Star  alone  be  differentiated  as  a  class  apart 
Telegram  and  the  San  Antonio  Ex-  f  ^  ^  ^  .r  •  — 

press  (  ‘  ” 


What  newspaper 
readers  need ! 


Side  Ciance^ 


K  TJor^Orrl  Telegram  and  the  San  Antonio  Ex-  from  all  other  persons  for  the  purpose 

I  Xlt? News.  The  scholarships  will  either  of  preference  in  the  assignment 

provide  all  tuition,  fees  and  supplies  radio  facilities  or  of  disqualification 
Repeal  of  the  entire  neutrality  act  f^j.  course  of  instruction.  fro*"  engaging  in  the  radio  broad- 

was  recommended  by  the  Texas  jjj..  Charles  Carpenter  of  the  South-  casting  business. 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association  at  Paper  Mills,  Lufkin,  said  that  the  “The  Commission  has  no  such 

its  semi-annual  meeting  in  Corpus  paper  mill  was  overcoming  difficulties  power  either  by  express  grant  of 
Chnsti  on  Oct.  24  and  25.  ^^e  reso—  had  encountered  in  making  news-  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  Con- 
lution  on  the  neutrality  act,  adopted  print  of  Southern  pine.  gress  under  the  (Federal  Communi- 

without  any  opposition  being  voiced  National  defense  received  attention  cations)  Act  or  by  implication  from 

from  the  floor,  was  the  only  action  from  the  publishers  and  army  and  those  powers  which  are  expressly 
taken  on  matters  not  connected  di—  navy  publicity  practices  were  dis—  enumerated  in  the  Act.  In  fact,  the 
rectly  with  newspaper  publishing.  cussed.  Captain  Noel  Macy,  West-  Precise  terms  of  the  Act  negative  the 

The  Association  recommended  also  Chester  County,  N.  Y.,  publisher,  now  delegation  by  Congress^  of  any  power 
that  its  by-laws  be  changed  to  pro-  with  the  War  Department’s  public  re-  conduct  the  inquiry  in  controversy, 
vide  for  annual  meetings  hereafter  lations  division,  discussed  army  poli-  “If  the  Commission  has  no  power 
and  devoted  considerable  time  to  cies  and  Lieutenant  Tyrrell  Krum,  to  adopt  a  policy  by  which  newspaper 
stressing  the  importance  of  increased  U.  S.  N.,  New  Orleans,  in  charge  of  ownership  or  association  is  made  per 
cooperation  among  all  organizations  of  public  relations  for  the  eighth  naval  sc  a  basis  of  preference  or  of  disquali- 
newspaper  publishers.  Members  district,  spoke  on  naval  information,  fication  then  it  has  no  power  to  initiate 
agreed  that  all  associations  should  In  addition  to  Mayborn,  the  asso-  3*^  investigation  to  consider  the  adop- 

work  together  more  in  dealing  with  ciation  officers  are:  vice-president,  oI  such  a  policy.” 
matters  of  common  interest  and  in  Henry  Humphrey,  Texarkana  Ga-  t  ■ 

exchanging  ideas.  rettc-Ncios;  treasurer,  A.  E.  Clarkson,  HFflrkQ  TT  T  TMr^TC  DDFCC 

Cooperation  with  Wooklio.  Houston  Post;  secretary,  C.  W.  Tabb,  IJ-LUMUlb 

Cooperation  between  associations  S^^s;  and  executive  cornmittee,  Ill.,  Oct  2W^es  A.  Pat- 

was  stressed  in  several  committee  re-  Thornton  Hall,  Sm  Antonio  Egress  te^n,  Fatrbury  (Ill.)  Blade,  editor, 
ports,  and  an  appeal  for  support  of  News  L.  N.  Goldberg,  AusUn  will  se^e  as  president  of  the  Illinois 

the  Texas  Press  Association  made  by  Ted  Dealey,  AssociaUon  for  the  next  year 

Deskins  Wells  of  the  Wellington  ^ews;  Ray  Powers,  Houston  Pro^ssor  R.  R.  Barlow.  Univemity  of 

Leader,  secretary  of  the  latter  or«ani-  E.  C  Davis,  Beaumont  En-  IHmois  Schiwl  of  Joumal^m  faculty, 

zation.  was  well  received.  The  TPA  terprxse- Journal.  was  renamed  secretary.  Roy  Dooley, 

Vandalia  Union,  was  renamed  treas¬ 
urer.  Other  officers:  Joseph  B.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Nashville  Journal,  first  vice- 
president;  George  M.  Smith,  Wheaton 
Daily  Journal,  second  vice-president; 
Vern  Ittner,  Highland  Journal,  third 
vice-president.  Speakers  were  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  L.  Allen,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity;  NEA  President  R.  B.  Howard, 
Madison  Press,  London,  O.;  W.  J.  Mc¬ 
Culloch,  foreign  news  editor,  Hamil¬ 
ton  (Ont.)  Spectator, 
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Everything 
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state  with  their  problems.  TTie  TNPA  president  of  the  company, 
endorsed  the  proposal. 

The  visiting  publishers  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  Conway  C.  Craig,  publisher 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times, 
at  luncheon  and  a  dance,  and  they 
were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  new 
Naval  Air  Station,  but  the  convention 
was  primarily  a  business  gathering. 

Frank  W.  Maybom,  Temple  Telegram, 
president,  express^  satisfaction  at 
the  large  amount  of  business  trans¬ 
acted. 

L.  N.  Goldberg,  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  submitted  a  report  on 
work  of  the  legislative  committee  em¬ 
phasizing  desirability  of  continuing 
cooperation  with  the  TPA;  M.  M. 

Donosky,  Dallas  News,  reported  on 
labor  problems;  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby  presented  results  of  a  study 
of  Texas  circulation  problems  and 
practices;  J,  M.  Moroney,  secretary  of 
the  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  Dallas, 
presented  a  report  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  radio  ownership  controversy  and 
outlined  the  status  of  the  FCC  inves¬ 
tigation. 

A  report  prepared  by  Alfonso  John¬ 
son,  Dallas,  on  the  Southwest  Siffiool 


365,000  people  make  the 
Youngstown  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  the  third 
largest  in  Ohio. 

Advertisers  cannot  cover 
this  rich  market  without 
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National  Representatives 

New  Tork  Philadelphis  Atlanta 
Detroit  Booton  Chicaro  Kanoas  City 
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THE  CHRISTIAX  SCIE^*CE  MOXITOR.  BOSTOX. 
OCTOBER  ?2.  1941 

IVazi  State  Church  Proposed 
With  Christianity  Abolished 


Oecatls  of  o  Notional  Socioiut 
churc/t  progrant  in  the  form  of 
a  preliininary  party  memoran^ 
duni  have  become  orailoble  to 
neutral  sottrces  m  Europe.  AU 
though  (here  u  no  et'idence  o; 
oif^cial  adoption  of  the  plan,  the 
following  cabled  fummary  pro* 
vides  on  interesting  insight  into 
the  more  extremist  Nazi  vieics 
toward  religion. 

A  Nazi  new  National  Church 
supplanting  by  force  all  other 


churches  within  the  German  Reich, 
has  been  projected  by  Alfred 
Rosenberg,  one  of  the  chief  theory* 
makers  of  the  Nazi  Party. 

Designed  more  along  military 
than  religious  lines,  the  new 
church  v/ould  become  the  chiei 
symbol  of  an  mtensihed  drive  to 
abolish  the  remaining  vestiges  ot 
Christianity  from  Germany.  The 
Bible  would  be  superseded  by 
Mein  Kampf;  other  symbols  of  the 
church  by  a  sword. 


Roosevelt’s  Address  on  Navy  Day 
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InternaUonal  Naal  Church 
operators  sent  out  by  the  Nazi  eo»^ 
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swMtlka  and  the  naked  sword. 


OCTOBER  16,  The  Overseas 
News  Agency  released  to  its 
newspapers  the  full  story  of 
the  Nazis'  30-point  program  to 
crush  religion. 


OCTOBER  22,  a  full  week  later, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
corroborated  the  story. 


OCTOBER  27,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  told  the  world  of  the  Nazi 
plan,  citing  documents  in  his 
possession. 


THUS,  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  NOTABLE  NEWS  BEATS 
OF  THE  YEAR  HAS  BEEN  CONFIRMED 

Overseas  News  Agency 


101  Park  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  for  fresh  treatment  of  news. 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children.  One 
dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion.  No  material  irill  be  returned.) 

Aids  Conununity  Chest 

A  DAILY  editorial  feature,  "Come 

With  Me,”  telling  of  local  visits  to 
homes  of  persons  who  needed  the  aid 
of  the  Community  Chest,  was  very 
effective  in  the  annual  Chest  drive 
in  Paducah,  Ky.,  where  it  appeared 
for  almost  a  month  recently  in  the 
Sun-Democrat.  The  feature  aver¬ 
aged  about  500  words  each  day  and 
carried  an  appealing  picture  depict¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  the  piece.  It  made 
many  new  friends  for  the  papjer. 

So  effective  was  the  feature  that 
mail  contributions  to  the  Chest  were 
sent  by  Sun-Democrat  readers  from 
25  to  50  miles  away,  and  also  many 
shoppers  from  the  area  dropped  in  the 
Chest  headquarters  and  made  volun¬ 
teer  donations.  In  none  of  the  copy 
was  there  any  appeal  for  these  types 
of  contributions. 

A  two- page  layout  reprinting  the 
pictures  that  had  accompanied  the 
daily  articles  was  held  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  drive  and  was  a  clincher. 
None  of  the  publicity  was  paid  for 
except  the  two-page  spread,  and  for 
this  the  Sun-Democrat  made  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  over  60%  of  the  usual 
cost,  in  addition  to  the  paper’s  usual 
cash  donation. 

Letter  Feature 

"OUR  BOYS  IN  SERVICE’  is  the 

name  of  a  daily  feature  in  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  that 
is  supplied  directly  by  that  newspa¬ 
per’s  readers. 

It  started  by  running  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  home  by  a  soldier  boy.  The  par¬ 
ents  had  found  it  so  interesting  that 
they  passed  it  along  to  the  newspa¬ 
per.  When  the  letter  was  published, 
others  were  mailed  and  brought  to 
the  city  editor. 

Now  there  appears  daily  in  the 
Press-Scimitar  the  most  interesting 
excerpts  of  letters  from  boys  in  ser¬ 
vice.  Direct  quotes  are  used  from  the 
letters  and  a  footnote  is  kept  stand¬ 
ing,  inviting  readers  to  mail  or  bring 
these  letters  to  the  newspaper,  stress¬ 
ing  their  safe  return. 

This  idea  not  only  has  provided  the 
Press- Scimitar  with  some  interesting 
accounts  from  the  service  boys  but 
has  resulted  in  many  of  the  boys  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  paper. 

Feature  Soldiers'  Names 

THE  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette 

is  running  full  page  of  names  of 
Taunton  men  in  the  armed  service,  to¬ 
gether  with  both  their  local  and  army 
or  navy  addresses,  uring  readers  to 
write  to  them  to  keep  up  their  morale, 
and  also  suggesting  the  gift  of  a 
Gazette  subscription,  either  at  the 
present  time  or  for  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent.  Rates  are  quoted  in  this  "office 
ad.” 

EDITOR  ATTACKED 

J.  B.  Powell,  American  editor  of  the 
Chitia  Weekly  Review  in  Shanghai 
and  consistent  critic  of  Japan’s  pro¬ 
gram  in  China,  narrowly  escaped 
death  Oct.  23  when  a  hand  grenade 
thrown  by  an  imidentified  assailant 
hit  him  on  the  shoulder  but  failed  to 
explode.  Mr.  Powell  was  walking 
from  his  office  to  the  American  Club 
in  the  International  Settlement  when 
the  attempt  was  made  on  his  life. 


EDITOR  cS. 


1 

PUBLISHER  I 


GAMBLING  ARTICLES 

The  Chicago  Tribune  late  last  week 
launched  a  series  of  articles  exposing 
the  records  of  the  gambling  syndi¬ 
cates  in  the  suburban  areas  of  Cook 
county.  It  was  revealed  that  secret 
financial  records  of  the  Guzick-Nitti 
gambling  syndicate  show  that  those 
connected  with  the  racket  have  an 
estimated  gross  income  of  $3,875,000 
a  year  and  net  income  of  $2,666,000 
and  that  annual  graft  payments  exceed 
$300,000.  The  slot  machine  racket 
was  also  exposed  in  articles  in  the 
Tribune. 


N.  C.  EDITOR  DIES 

Earle  Godbey,  editor  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  since  1918 
and  vice-president  of  the  Greensboro 
News  Company  which  publishes  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Greensboro  Rec¬ 
ord,  died  in  a  Greensboro  hospital 
Oct.  22.  His  death  was  attributed  to  an 
anemic  condition  and  uremic  poison¬ 
ing.  He  was  64  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Godbey  went  to  Greensboro  in  1914 
as  associate  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 
In  1918,  with  E.  B.  Jeffress  and  the 
late  Archie  B.  Joyner,  Sr.,  Mr.  Godbey 
purchased  the  Daily  News.  In  1909 


he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Gazette-News. 


WINS  COOKING  PRIZE 

Things  perked-up  in  the  Colu7nbia 
(S.  C.)  State  newsroom  a  few  nights 
ago  when  a  long  list  of  prize  winners 
in  the  women’s  culinary  exhibit  at 
South  Carolina  state  fair  came  across 
the  city  desk.  Listed  with  the  women 
was  a  man — and  he  had  won  most  of 
the  prizes,  including  blue  ribbons  for 
fruit  and  cocoanut  cakes.  The  lone 
masculine  entry  was  L.  C.  Merchant, 
veteran  State  proofreader! 
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DOUBLE 


•  Of  course  business  is  good  in  Toledo! 
Spectacularly  good!  .  .  .  $150,000,000  in 
defense  orders.  With  its  great  metal¬ 
working  plants  ...  its  vast  production  of 
automotive  parts  .  .  .  and  as  the  glass 
center  of  the  world,  Toledo  was  all  set  for 
huge  defense  business,  and  is  turning  out 
defense  goods  in  huge  volume.  Payrolls 
up.  Retail  sales  up.  Toledo  offers  a  great 
market  for  today! 


#  BUT  Toledo  also  offers  a  great  mar¬ 
ket  for  TOMORROW!  Those  same  diver¬ 
sified  industries  give  balance  to  Toledo 
for  the  days  when  defense  orders  are 
no  more. 

•  Advertise  for  today's  business,  yes. 
But  if  you  also  have  an  eye  to  the  future, 
consider  the  market  where  your  advertis¬ 
ing  has  DOUBLE  VALUE  —  Value  f<x“ 
today  —  Value  for  tomorrow! 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


0#if»  of  Ampri€*a*H  fireat  Xotrupaporn 


REPRESENTED  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 
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IS  TfflS  C^SORSHIP? 

THE  non-interventionist  New  York  Daily  News 
shakes  a  monitory  finger  editorially  at  the 
three  principal  br<»ad(asting  chains  because  no 
satisfactory  facilities  were  made  available  to  the 
“America  First”  mass  meeting  addressed  by 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Senator  Wheeler,  and  for¬ 
mer  Ambassador  John  Cudahy.  Mutual  and 
National,  it  is  stateil,  offered  time  which  could 
not  be  adapted  to  the  program;  Columbia  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  it  knew  of  no  reason  why 
Col.  Lindbergh  should  have  a  nationwide  net¬ 
work  every  time  he  speaks. 

The  Daily  News  declares  the  radio  chains  guilty 
of  bad  reporting,  w’hen  they  prevent  the  radio 
audience  from  hearing  the  arguments  of  these 
anti-war  speakers.  It  urges  that  Congress  demand 
time  on  the  air  for  its  own  debates  and  that  a 
reasonable  division  of  this  should  be  arranged 
“between  the  war  party  and  the  peace  party.” 

Radio  faces  a  problem  of  tremendous  .serious¬ 
ness  in  these  cnrcumstances.  One  of  its  proudest 
boasts  is  that  it  has  “no  editorial  policy,”  that  its 
function  is  to  bring  facts  and  opinions  of  others 
through  impartial  channels,  making  facilities 
available  as  evenly  as  possible  between  antagon¬ 
ists.  That  claim  falls  down  if  minority  thought 
is  to  be  silenced  by  the  “unavailability”  of  con¬ 
venient  broadcasting  hours. 

The  majority  of  New  York  newspa|x*rs  are  not 
in  agreement  with  the  program’s  orators,  but,  as 
this  is  written,  (fit  hours  before)  we  haven’t  the 
slightest  doubt  that  all  of  the  newspapers  of  Oc¬ 
tober  31  will  carry  fair  and  comprehensive  re¬ 
ports  of  the  meeting,  regardless  of  their  editorial 
policies.  That  indicates  no  special  virtue;  it’s 
simple  common  sense  appreciation  of  the  job  that 
must  be  done.  If  the  radio  people  fail  in  that 
respect,  whatever  the  question  at  issue,  they  are 
lcx)king  for  trouble.  If  Lindbergh,  Wheeler,  et 
al.,  are  wrong,  the  best  way  to  prove  it  is  not  by 
censorship  but  by  permitting  the  untrammeled 
statement  of  their  views.  That  is  the  .\merieaii 
wav. 

PUBUCmr  RAMPAGE 

NON-DEFENSE  publicity  activities  of  the 
LTnited  States  government  cost  the  taxpayers 
more  than  $20,000,000  a  year,  while  eight  defense 
agencies  currently  need  alx)ut  $10,000,000  for  pub¬ 
licity,  according  to  a  New  York  Times  Washing¬ 
ton  dispatch  of  Oct.  27.  That  is  an  impre-ssive 
total  of  money.  It  would  provide  a  lot  of  air¬ 
planes,  a  couple  of  cruisers,  or  a  sizeable  slum¬ 
clearing  project,  and  frankly  we  doubt  that  its 
employment  for  publicizing  the  work  of  various 
government  departments  is  a  contribution  to  the 
national  interest  worthy  of  rank  with  any  of  those 
suggested  items. 

Publicity  is,  of  course,  a  necessity  for  so  rami¬ 
fied  a  government  as  that  of  the  United  States  has 
become.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  re¬ 
porters  of  Washington  affairs,  numerous  as  they 
too  have  become  in  recent  years,  to  cover  person¬ 
ally  and  continually  the  many  activities  of  the 
departments  and  bureaus.  Without  the  a.ssistance 
of  the  handouts,  there  isn’t  a  doubt  that  a  lot  of 
interesting  news  from  the  Capital  would  never 
see  print.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  the  always- 
present  danger  that  the  handouts  will  completely 
usurp  the  job  of  the  inquiring  reporter,  also  that 
the  publicity  chief  will  short  circuit  direct  con¬ 
tacts  between  newspapermen  and  the  responsible 
policy-making  head  of  his  organization.  Growth 
of  either  trend  bodes  no  good  for  journalism. 

We  submit  that  this  problem  is  one  for  the 
careful,  even  prayerful,  attention  of  working  news¬ 
paper  people.  It  is  one  that  should  have  the 
early  attention  of  a  Congressional  committee. 


I  A  L 


Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  word  of  Cod,  so  that  things  which  are 
seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear. — 
Hebrews  XI:  3. 

"PROFITS"— IN  REVERSE 

COMMENTING  on  the  new  daily  planned  for 

Chicago  by  Marshall  Field,  III,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  Oct.  23  published  a  Washing¬ 
ton  dispatch  from  its  correspondent,  Richard  L. 
Strout.  with  some  interesting  implications  for 
newspajter  people.  Mr.  Strout  hazards  the  guess 
that  Mr.  Field  may  be  planning  a  chain  of  news- 
paiters  which  will  sup()ort  New  Deal  policies, 
thereby  filling  a  journalistic  gap  about  which 
much  noise  has  been  made  since  1936. 

“With  the  heavy,  progressive  income  taxes  of 
the  pre.sent  era,  it  is  pointed  out,  there  is  some 
inducement  for  men  of  large  fortunes  to  embark 
on  newspaper  publishing  as  a  hobby,”  Mr.  Strout 
c-omments.  “It  is  as  good  a  way  of  losing  money 
as  any  other,  and  gives  the  owner  a  vivid  connec¬ 
tion  with  domestic  and  international  affairs  and  an 
opportunity  to  secure  prestige  and  power,  while 
airing  his  particular  point  of  view,” 

Frankly,  we  doubt  that  a  newspaper  can  be 
operated  as  a  “hobby.”  The  production  of  an 
influential  journal  requires  the  undivided  drive  of 
the  man  at  the  head,  and  a  newspaper  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  losing  money  and  reduc¬ 
ing  taxes  from  other  income  sources  will  most 
certainly  lose  money;  it  is  most  unlikely  that  it 
will  accomplish  anything  else.  The  natural  re¬ 
ward  for  good  public  service  by  a  newspaper  is  an 
operating  profit,  from  which  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  can  be  paid  to  the  people  who  do  the  job. 
It  is  not  compatible  with  journalistic  self-respect 
for  comi>etent  newspaper  workers  to  accept  inde¬ 
finitely  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  a  rich  man’s 
table. 

The  success  of  a  newspaper  is  not  invariably 
measured  by  its  financial  income,  to  be  sure,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  an  adequate  finan¬ 
cial  income  is  the  best  insurance  of  independence 
and  obligation  to  honorable  public  performanc*e. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Field  is  not  engaging 
in  journalism,  on  whatever  scope,  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  reducing  his  fortune  and  the  taxes 
thereon.  He  is  unquestionably  willing  to  finance  a 
venture  for  which  he  believes  a  field  exists,  but  all 
of  his  statements  of  plan  to  date  indicate  that  his 
proposed  Chicago  daily  will  be  operated  as  a 
busine.ss  venture,  looking  for  all  the  circulation 
and  advertising  that  it  can  command. 

WHY  THE  WEEK'S  DELAY? 

WE’RE  LOOKING  for  information.  Why,  we 
ask,  was  there  a  lag  of  more  than  a  week 
between  the  first  announcement  of  the  torpedoing 
of  the  U5S.  Kearny  and  the  disclosure  that  the 
ship  had  been  struck  in  what  amounted  to  formal 
combat  with  a  submarine?  Why  was  the  infor¬ 
mation  fed  to  the  public  piecemeal — first  the 
announcement  of  the  attack,  with  no  casualties 
indicated;  then  the  report  of  the  casualties,  with 
uncertainty  surrounding  the  fate  of  the  “missing” 
men;  finally  the  detailed  report  of  Secretary  Knox, 
with  the  news  that  the  Kearny  had  answered  a 
call  for  help  from  another  convoy  and  was  actu¬ 
ally  bombing  a  submarine  when  the  torpedo  hit. 
Conceding  the  necessity  of  caution  in  releasing 
naval  news,  we  can’t  see  that  any  good  purpose 
was  served  by  the  procedure  in  this  instance. 


REUTERS  IN  NEW  HANDS 

THE  Parliamentary  flurry  noted  in  these  colunuu 

last  week  over  the  acquisition  by  the  London 
Newspaper  Proprietors’  .\ssociation  of  a  half¬ 
interest  in  Reuters,  leading  British  news  sei^ice, 
did  not  frustrate  the  transfer.  The  news  ageno’ 
will  now  be  owned  jointly  by  the  Press  As.socia-  **1 
tion,  a  news  service  financed  and  controlled  by  the 
provincial  newspapers  of  Britain,  and  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  newspapers.  Proprietors  of  several  of  the 
latter  also  have  extensive  interests  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  other  cities,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
this  fact  which  aroused  Parliamentary  opposition. 

The  fears  that  the  London  press  might  achieve 
a  monopoly  control  over  British  news  seem  to 
have  been  groundless.  The  new  board  of  trustees 
is  thoroughly  representative  of  the  newspapers  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  new  constitution 
specifically  provides  that  no  single  newspaper 
interest  will  be  permitted  to  own  more  than  i 
quarter  of  the  shares.  Responsibility  both  to  the 
press  and  to  the  public  is  .solemnly  acknowledged 
in  the  trustees’  statement  of  policy. 

Editor  &  Publisher  sees  no  reason  whatever  to 
discount  that  statement.  We  see  reason  for  re¬ 
joicing  that  the  proposal  of  government  ownership 
of  Reuters  or  the  establishment  of  a  competing 
news  service  under  government  ownership  w»s 
dismissed  without  much  ceremony,  .\mericu 
experience  over  more  than  four  decades  with  i 
news  service  cooperatively  owned  by  the  newspi- 
pers  which  use  it,  affords  every  assurance  that  the 
new  departure  of  Reuters  will  produce  all  of  the 
benefits  that  its  proponents  promise  and  none  nf 
the  evils  that  its  antagonists  feared. 

HEARST  VINDICATED 

WH.\TEV^ER  motives  may  have  actuated  thf 

several  suits  against  William  Raiidolpii 
Hearst  and  some  of  the  Hearst  corporations  by 
stockholders  in  one  of  the  latter,  the  decision  of 
the  California  court  makes  it  clear  that  neither 
Mr.  Hearst  nor  any  of  his  executives  had  any 
intent  to  defraud  the  security  owners  in  any  of 
the  transactions  involved  in  the  litigation. 

There  isn’t  much  question  that  at  least  one  of 
the  suits  was  begun  on  political  grounds,  with  the 
intent  of  reprisal  against  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  pub¬ 
lications  for  their  fight  on  Communism.  Natur¬ 
ally,  that  motive  found  no  place  whatever  b  the 
immense  record  of  the  trial,  but  the  multiplicity 
of  the  plaintiff’s  charges  and  their  general  quality 
of  vague  innuendo  lend  credibility  to  the  thou^ 
that  destruction  of  the  Hearst  projierties  rather 
than  recovery  of  damages  was  foremost  in  the 
mind  of  some  of  the  litigants. 

The  court  approved  most  of  the  tran.sactioK 
and  policies  against  which  complaint  was  brought. 
On  the  major  transaction — the  sale  of  newspapers 
in  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  and  San  Antonio  —  tk 
judge  found  that  the  pric-e  paid  was  too  high.  Hb 
decision  was  reached  after  reading  several  vol¬ 
umes  of  testimony  by  experts,  many  of  whoa 
differetl  radically  in  their  appraisals  of  the  thne 
paiiers.  Mr.  Hearst  himself  is  stated  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  have  considered  the  price  paid  by  Hearst 
Con.solidated,  Inc.,  to  American  Newspapers,  Inc- 
for  the  three  papers  was  below  their  real  valut 
The  court  was  also  influenced  by  the  close  reU- 
tionship  between  buyer  and  seller,  which  elii®- 
nated  the  element  of  “arms-length  bargaining 
that  fixes  the  price  in  most  transactions. 

Despite  the  award  by  the  court  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000,000  to  Hearst  Consolidated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sales  mentioned  and  other  inter¬ 
company  transactions,  the  decision  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  complete  moral  vindication  for  Mr 
Hearst  and  the  managements  of  his  companiea 
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Walter  M.  Harrison 


LIEUT.  COL.  WALTER  M.  HARRI¬ 
SON,  on  leave  of  absence  as  man- 
aging  editor,  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
now  morale  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  45th 
division,  and  for¬ 
mer  a  s  s  i  s  t  a  n  t 
chief  of  staff  G-2, 
has  received  or¬ 
ders  from  the 
war  department 
relieving  him 
frewn  duty  effec¬ 
tive  Nov.  14.  It 
terminates  his 
year  of  service. 

Frank  Daniels 
of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Ob¬ 
server  will  head  the  associated  dailies 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  coming  year,  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  K.  Hoyt  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel.  Daniels 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  group  at 
the  recent  quarterly  gathering  in  the 
Washington  Duke  hotel  in  Durham. 
W.  Randall  Harris  of  the  Asheville 
Citizen-Times  was  named  vice-chair¬ 
man  and  D.  J.  Germino  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  Herald-Sun  papers  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Frank  D.  Throop,  publisher,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star,  who  suffered  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  recently,  is  showing  satisfying 
improvement. 

Joe  W.  Seacrest,  secretary-treasurer, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal,  was  one  of 
six  Nebraskans  who  were  elected 
thirty-third  degree  Masons  at  the 
biennbl  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  of  Free  Masonry  at 
Washington  last  week. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher,  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  was  awarded  $4,500  in  superior 
coiurt  m  his  suit  against  William  J. 
Cox,  Connecticut  state  highway  com¬ 
missioner.  Mr.  Pape  was  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident  last  Nov.  20  and 
sued  for  $10,000  damages,  alleging 
negligence  by  the  highway  department 
m  that  the  highway  was  not  properly 
sanded.  Mr.  Pape  suffered  a  frac¬ 
tured  right  leg  and  was  incapacitated 
several  months. 

W.  H.  Sammons,  publisher,  Siotuc 
City  (la.)  Journal,  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Terminal  Grain  Corp., 
a  Sioux  City  concern,  at  the  annual 
meetmg  of  stockholders. 

Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  publisher,  at 
a  service  held  Oct.  25  at  the  Tulane 
University  Medical  School,  presented 
to  Dr.  Rudolph  Matas,  81,  interna¬ 
tionally  known  surgeon,  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune  loving  cup  for 
outstanding  achievements  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  during  the  past  year.  The  award 
was  made  by  a  committee  of  citizens 
not  connected  with  the  Times-Pica¬ 
yune  and  was  based  on  research,  in¬ 
ventions,  discoveries  and  the  teaching 
of  Dr.  Matas  in  medicine  and  surgery 
and  on  his  half-century  of  work  for 
charity  and  humanity. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram,  has 
been  reappointed  to  the  Ju^cial 
Council  of  Michigan  by  Gov.  Murray 
D.  VanWagoner. 

N.  G.  (kioding,  former  publisher  of 
the  Ncio  Bern  (N.  C.)i  Tribune,  is  now 
editor-manager  of  the  Onslow  County 
Record  at  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Edward  J.  Gallagher,  publisher, 
Loconio  (N.  H.)  Evening  Citizen,  has 
resigned  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  The  Radio  Voice  of  New 
Hampshire,  Inc.,  and  sold  his  minority 


interest  in  station  WMUR  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  to  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Murphy  of 
Nashua,  wife  of  the  former  governor 
and  shoe  manufacturer,  principal 
owner  of  the  station. 

James  D.  Adams  has  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  Indiana  state  high¬ 
way  commission  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  the  Columbia  City  (Ind.)  Com¬ 
mercial-Mail  and  other  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  which  he  is  an  owmer. 

Frederick  S.  Fox  has  been  appointed 
editor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Walter  A.  Wilson,  resigned. 

In  the  Business  Office 


J. 


J,  LACHAPELLE,  Troy  Record, 
was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  meeting  in  Syracuse; 
James  A.  Blanchfield,  Amsterdam  Re¬ 
corder,  first  vice-president;  Mark 
Bohen,  Albany  Times-Union;  second 
vice-president;  Alfred  W.  Cockerill, 
Binghamton  Press,  secretary. 

Raymond  F.  Mack,  who  started  as  a 
carrier-boy  with  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald-News-Tribune,  assumed  new 
duties  this  week  as  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 
He  resigned  as  coimtry  circulation 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  to  take  the  new  post 
under  Ralph  Parsons,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Mack  was 
country  circulation  manager  of  the 
Duluth  Herald  from  1929  to  1939. 

F.  C.  Tibbetts,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Trib¬ 
une,  is  now  circulation  manager  of  the 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian. 

Larry  Griswold,  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union 
more  than  15  years,  resigned  Oct.  18 
to  open  an  agency  there. 

Ellis  Loveless,  assistant  b\isiness 
manager,  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc., 
heads  the  “Carry  Me  Back”  Memorial 
Association,  Inc.,  which  has  launched 
a  campaign  to  raise  funds  with  which 
to  erect  a  memorial  to  James  A.  Bland, 
Negro  composer. 

Joseph  M.  Holliday,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  papers  in  Alabama,  is  now 
production  manager  of  the  Morehead 
City  (N.  C.)  Tuiin  City  Times. 

Ed  Ironsmith  of  Jamestown,  N. 
and  Frank  Yellman,  a  district  man¬ 
ager,  have  been  named  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  managers  of  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune.  Mr.  Ironsmith  was  as¬ 
sistant  manager  in  charge  of  suburban 
and  mail  circulation  of  the  Jamestown 
Journal.  Yellman  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  for  17  years. 

Russell  Relyea,  advertising  staff, 
Boise  Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  is  the 
father  of  a  daughter,  Pamela,  born 
Oct.  20. 

Howard  C.  Stovel,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  won  the 
golf  tournament  conducted  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  annual  convention 
in  Del  Monte  of  the  Pacific  Council, 
AAAA. 

John  Mulkey,  national  advertising 
manager,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  & 
Tribune,  won  the  dooming  contest  of 
Pacific  Council,  AAAA,  at  Del  Monte. 

James  Hobgood,  former  Atlanta 
Journal  display  advertising  salesman, 
was  drafted  last  Spring,  later  made  a 
corporal  and  then  sergeant.  Last 
week  he  was  discharged  from  the 
Army — so  he  could  enter  the  Navy  as 
a  flying  cadet.  He  is  awaiting  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Aviation 
Base  at  old  Camp  Gordon. 

C.  S.  Partridge,  cashier  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Credit  Union,  is  in  the  hospital 
for  a  major  operation. 
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GRIN  BLACKSTONE,  city  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
began  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Shreveport 
Times  back  in 
1926  after  spend¬ 
ing  three  years 
at  the  University 
of  Texas,  where 
he  went  to  study 
journalism 
though  “Ma’ 
Ferguson,  then 
governor,  abol¬ 
ished  the  school 
that  very  year. 

Orin  became  a 
reporter  on  the 
Times  -  Picayune 
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Orin  Blacksfone 


in  1927,  returned  to  the  Shreveport 
Times  for  three  years  in  1928  and  went 
back  to  the  Times-Picayune  in  1931. 
He  was  made  night  city  editor  in  1936 
and  became  city  editor  February  1, 
1941,  when  Frank  Allen  resigned  the 
city  editorship. 

Married  and  the  .father  of  two 
daughters,  Orin  likes  jcizz  and  plays 
the  trumpet  in  his  spare  time. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

GEORGE  M.  MURRAY  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editorial  writer  for  the 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Lynn  W.  Wilson,  who 
died  Oct.  8.  Mr.  Murray,  former  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  instructor,  has  been 
editor  of  the  magazine  Popular  Edu¬ 
cator,  editorial  writer  for  the  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Time  and  a  feature 
writer  for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post. 

Albert  E.  Carter,  associate  editor, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  is  the 
author  of  a  book,  “The  Battle  of 
South  America,”  published  recently 
by  Bobbs-Merrill. 

Budge  Welty,  news  editor,  Bartles¬ 
ville  Examiner  &  Enterprise  was 
elected  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Associated  Press  Editorial  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  recently  at 
Oklahoma  City.  He  succeeds  Joe  N. 
Croom,  editor,  Okmulgee  Times. 
James  T.  Jackson,  publisher,  Seminole 
Producer,  was  named  vice-president. 

Menno  Duerksen  has  joined  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- Scimitar  as 
reporter.  He  is  from  Weatherford, 
Okla.,  where  he  was  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent. 

Archie  Wells,  manager  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Cal.)  Associated  Press  bureau, 
is  again  at  work  after  several  months 
at  home  and  in  a  hospital  following  an 
accident  that  resulted  in  a  broken 
knee.  Wells  fell  from  a  ladder  while 
working  on  his  “ranch”  home  near 
Sacramento. 

Frank  Eleazer,  city  editor,  Macon 
(Ga.)  News,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
reportorial  position  on  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

Harry  Flory,  European  news  man¬ 
ager,  United  Press,  and  Mrs.  Flory 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom  Oct. 
28  in  Doctors’  Hospital,  New  York. 
The  child  is  their  third. 

Julian  S.  Miller,  editor,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  is  chairman  for 
North  Clarolina  for  the  National  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

E.  Russell  Briggs,  Boston  Post,  was 
installed  Oct.  26  as  commander  of 
the  Newspapermen’s  Post  of  the 
American  Legion;  Joseph  O’Brien, 
Boston  Globe,  senior  vice -commander; 
William  Lyon,  Boston  Post,  junior 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Sweeping  a  war-worried  country 
is  the  ingenuous,  cheering  gaiety 
of  Nancy. 

This  comic  of  Ernie  Bushmiller’s 
is  winning  from  editors  both  or¬ 
ders  and  orchids. 

Newest  among  Nancy’s  235  sub¬ 
scribers  are  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  MarshaU  Field’s 
Chicago  daily. 

Typical  of  the  opinions  of  Nancy’s 
235  subscribers  are  these  two: 

From  Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Newark  Even¬ 
ing  News — “Nancy  rates  tops 
with  both  boys  and  girls,  and 
with  boys’  and  girls’  mothers  and 
fathers.” 

From  George  C.  Waldo,  editor  of 
The  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram — 
“Reader-reaction  to  Nancy,  both 
daily  and  Sunday,  is  astounding. 
No  comic  has  a  bigger  knack  of 
winning  friends  among  the  whole 
family.  I  hear  praise  of  Nancy 
on  every  side.” 

Would  you  like  to  see  samples? 
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vice  -  commander;  William  Breslin, 
Boston  Post,  adjutant;  and  Albert 
Aznive,  Boston  Globe,  finance  officer. 

John  Dunbar  of  the  reportorial  staff, 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser,  un¬ 
derwent  a  major  nasal  operation  in  a 
local  hospital  recently  and  is  reported 
convalescing  satisfactorily. 

Pierre  H.  Fike,  editor,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Journal,  who  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  50  years  ago,  has  been 
named  honorary  captain  of  the  Cru¬ 
saders,  Camp  Croft  football  team. 

Gale  Wallace  of  the  United  Press 
Buenos  Aires  bureau  has  arrived  in 
California  with  his  family  on  leave 
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of  absence  from  his  Latin  American 
post. 

Carl  Newton  has  been  transferred 
from  the  market  desk  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  to  the  sports  desk  to  replace 
Morris  McLemore,  now  on  active  duty 
in  the  army. 

Robert  W.  Brown  formerly  amateur 
camera  editor.  New  York  Times,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  service  of  the  Elastman  Kodak 
Co. 

Eklmond  Lebreton,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  was  named  correspiondent  at 
Jackson. 

Herman  M.  Drezinski,  New  Orleans 
Item  reporter,  has  been  promoted  to 
position  of  assistant  city  editor.  Mr. 
Drezinski  started  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  copy  boy  on  the  Times-Picayune 
in  1917. 

Anthony  Weitzel,  conductor  of  the 
Town  Crier  column  in  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  and  before  that  in  the 
Akron  Times-Press,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  to  do 
his  column.  Kenneth  Nichols,  on  the 
Beacon  Journal  rewrite  staff,  has  been 
named  columnist  at  Akron. 

Miss  Madeline  Villeneuve  has  taken 
over  the  Boise  Capital  News  society 
and  women’s  page,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Kenneth  B.  Kirschner  (nee  Billye 
Austin)L 

Clifford  H.  Harris,  sportswriter, 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  and  Miss 
Eileen  Brown,  of  Council  Bluffs,  will 
be  married  Jan.  11. 

Miss  Lois  Byrd,  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times,  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  News  and  Editorial  Association 
of  North  Carolina  at  the  fall  meeting 
held  at  State  College  Oct.  26.  She 
succeeds  Miss  Ellen  Hough,  of  the 
Hickory  Record,  who  resigned.  R. 
Alton  Jackson,  city  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel,  is  president. 

Miss  Mary  Goldthwaite,  of  the 
Boone  (la.)  News  Republican,  was 
named  central  district  director,  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Harvey,  of  the 
Webster  City  Daily  Freeman- Journal, 
publicity  chairman,  of  the  Press 
Women  of  Iowa  at  their  meeting  in 
Waterloo  Oct.  25.  Jane  Niles,  society 
editor,  Waterloo  Daily  Courier,  was 
among  the  speakers. 

Robert  Harrison  Puckett,  a  proof¬ 
reader  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  has  been  elevated  to  the 
Thirty-third  Degree  by  the  Scottish 
Rite  Masons  at  the  biennial  session 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Jurisdiction  at  Washington. 

George  A.  Zerr,  veteran  river  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Port  of  Marine 
Scribes  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Propeller  Clubs  of  the  United  States 
at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Zerr,  who  is  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Port  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Club,  was  a  delegate  to  the  San 
Francisco  meeting. 

Graham  Hovey,  for  the  last  six 
months  manager  of  the  International 
News  Service  bureau  at  Tulsa.  Okla., 
has  been  transferred  to  the  sports  desk 
of  the  INS  bureau  at  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  Earl  Hall,  managing  editor,  Mason 
City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  spoke  before 
the  Sioux  City,  la.,  branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  at  an  open  dinner  meeting 
Oct.  24  in  Sioux  City. 

George  Helmer,  assistant  city  editor, 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee,  has  returned 
to  work  following  recuperation  from 
an  appendectomy. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Pendergast  (Mae  Belle 
Le  Master),  society  editor,  Sacramento 
Union,  has  resign^.  She  is  succeeded 
by  Marolyn  Dudley.  Eleanor  Fait, 
who  wrote  “Backstage  Wife,”  a  serial¬ 


ized  radio  play,  has  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  music  and  art  editor  of  the 
Union. 

Roger  Budrow,  Indianapolis  Times 
business  editor,  is  presenting  business 
news  each  Saturday  evening  over 
WFBM  for  the  business  branch  of  the 
Indianapolis  public  library. 

Don  W.  Carlson  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Chicago  to  the  Indianapolis 
bureau  of  United  Press. 

Morris  Boykin,  reporter.  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  a  Fort  Worth  manufac¬ 
turer  of  roofing  materials.  His  place 
has  been  taken  by  Rip  Manning,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  sports  department. 

Sam  Tyndall,  who  has  covered  avia¬ 
tion  activities  for  the  Indianapolis 
Times  the  last  several  years,  has  joined 
the  publicity  staff  of  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation. 
Louis  Armstrong,  who  has  been  mar¬ 
ket  tabulator,  succeeds  him  on  the 
city  staff. 

Lieut.  C.  H.  Scott,  former  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune,  and 
assistant  city  editor,  Dallas  Times- 
Herald,  has  been  named  assistant  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  at  Randolph  Field, 
the  West  Point  of  the  Air,  at  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex. 

Lee  Roy  Manuel,  reporter.  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  has  been  accepted 
for  a  Civil  Service  clerkship  in  the 
Ordnance  Department. 

Phillips  J.  Peck,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Indiana  bureau  of  INS,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Washington  bureau 
and  will  be  assigned  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Edwin  Rose,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  two  years,  will  succeed 
Peck  as  assistant  manager  and  Wayne 
Berry,  lately  of  Salem,  Ind.,  will  be 
added  to  the  staff  in  Indianapolis. 

Matty  Green,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
editorial  staff,  won  Class  A  honors  in 
the  Boston  Newspapermen’s  Golf 
Tournament  Oct.  20  at  the  Trapelo 
Golf  Club  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

Thomas  E.  Keys,  sports  editor. 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer,  and 
Mrs.  Keys  announced  the  birth  of  a 
son  Oct.  24. 

Guy  Witherspoon,  assistant  sports 
editor.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  re¬ 
cently  met  Marvin  Shannon,  blind 
golfer,  in  a  contest  at  Rockwood  Park 
in  Fort  Worth  and,  in  order  to  even 
the  match,  as  he  thought,  he  put  on  a 
blindfold.  Playing  in  the  “dark,”  he 
took  an  eight  on  a  par  four  hole. 
Shannon,  who  regularly  shoots  in  the 
low  forties  despite  sightlessness,  took 
a  five.  Witherspoon  played  the  rest 
of  the  course  without  the  blindfold. 

Louis  A.  Gladwell,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner  staff,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  manager  of  the 
Ogden  Livestock  show  to  be  held  early 
in  November. 

Robert  M.  Hodges,  former  editor  of 
the  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Lee  Journalism 
Foundation  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  as  instructor  in  journalism. 

Sgt.  Ray  Spangler,  who  left  a  city 
editorship  to  turn  soldier  a  year  ago, 
is  returning  to’  the  Redwood  City 
(Cal.)  Tribune, 

D.  L.  “Doc”  Hartley,  rewrite  and 
Starbeams  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  was  named  foreman  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  county  grand  jury  in  Kansas  City. 

Parke  Carroll,  sports  editor,  Kansas 
City  Journal,  refereed  the  Nebraska- 
Missouri  football  game  at  Columbia, 
Mo.,  Oct.  25. 

Virginia  Garrott  has  been  added  to 
the  society  staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Journal;  Manning  Grinning  is  head  of 
the  “cultural  department”  which  em¬ 
braces  society,  fashions  and  amuse¬ 


ments;  Jack  Buchanan,  formerly 
Chicago,  is  now  a  retoucher  in  th* 
art  department;  and  Hirschell  Rodgers 
is  cub  reporter.  Luther  Webster,  who 
had  been  on  general  assignment,  was 
returned  to  his  former  {losition  of 
sports  editor  for  the  Journal. 

Elizabeth  Hurley,  city  editor,  Lufkin 
(Tex.)  News  and  correspondent  for 
the  Dallas  News,  was  seriously  injured 
when  she  was  struck  by  an  airplane 
propeller  Oct.  21.  She  suffered  a  frac¬ 
tured  lower  jaw,  facial  lacerations  and 
an  injury  to  the  left  eye.  She  had  just 
got  out  of  the  plane  when  she  walked  >• 
into  the  propeller,  which  was  broken 
by  the  impact. 

Irish  Donnelly,  formerly  of  the  Bir- 
mingham  (Ala.)  Post  news  staff,  has 
joined  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Jour- 
nal  staff  as  courthouse  and  federal 
building  reporter.  Mrs.  Donnelly  has 
been  named  Woman’s  Page  editor  of 
the  Journal,  succeeding  Mrs.  Helen 
Black,  who  returns  to  city  hall  as¬ 
signments. 

Jim  Brett,  IS-year-eld  member  of 
International  News  Service,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  staff,  is  featured  in  a  weekly 
quarter  hour  on  KROW,  doing  com¬ 
mentary  on  high  school  football. 


_ Wedding  Bells 

MISS  CAROLYN  CONVERSE,  daugh- 

ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  F.  Converse, 
editors  of  the  Wellsville  (Kan.)  Globe 
to  Henry  F.  Misselwitz  of  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica,  Cal.,  writer  and  radio  commenta¬ 
tor,  formerly  night  cable  editor  for 
the  United  Press  in  New  York. 

Guy  C.  Hosmer,  photographer. 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers,  to 
Miss  Grace  E.  Wilson,  Oct.  25,  in 
Springfield. 

Miss  Edna  B.  Clarke,  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Be- 
publican,  to  Sidney  E.  Warner,  super¬ 
intendent  of  radio,  Connecticut  State 
Police,  Hartford,  Oct.  23. 

Garrett  Cope,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi¬ 
zen-Patriot  staff  photographer,  to  Misa 
Mildred  Davis,  of  that  city,  in  Jack- 
son,  Oct.  26. 

Lawrence  L.  Mason,  sports  editor, 
Hinton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News,  to  Miss 
Anna  Margaret  Cheetham,  at  Hinton, 
Oct.  19. 

Dan  P.  Weidert,  display  advertising 
salesman,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Joixmal,  to 
Miss  Helen  Lorraine  Carlson,  Sioux 
City,  Nov.  1. 

Miss  Alice  Drake  of  Franklin,  to 
Boyd  Gill,  reporter,  Franklin  (Ind.) 
Evening  Star,  at  Franklin,  Oct.  19. 

Frank  Eleazer,  former  city  editor, 
Macon  (Ga.)  News,  now  with  the 
Richmond  Times- Dispatch,  to  Miss 
Lillian  Roberts,  of  Macon,  Oct.  18,  in 
Macon. 

Franc’S  S.  Mygatt,  western  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  Hearst  maga- 
zmes,  Oct.  16  to  the  former  Maxine 
Westrem,  sculptress,  at  Reno,  Nev. 

John  D.  Scott,  sports  editor,  Shelby- 
ville  (Ind.)  Democrat,  to  Miss  Mary 
Lorene  Itce  of  Shelbyville,  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Shelbyville,  Oct  11 

Miss  Louise  Eckhardt,  San  Antonio 
Express -Evening  News  artist,  recently 
to  Albert  Scott  McGehee,  of  San 
Marcos,  Tex.,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  papers. 

Eugene  Moriarty,  telegraph  editor, 
Boston  Herald,  Oct.  19  to  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  Toomey. 

Miss  Merly  Melton  of  Colony,  Okla, 
Oct.  10,  to  Charles  H.  Bacon,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Sayre  (Okla.)  Head'  | 
light-Joumal,  | 

Fred  S.  Smith,  editor,  Evart  (Mich.)  I 
Review,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Devereatt  I 
of  Pinckney,  Mich.,  recently  at  Flint  I 


SYNDICATE  CORRECTIONS,  ADDITIONS 
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The  following  corrections  should  be  made  in  the  Syndicate  Supplement, 
jublished  as  a  part  of  the  September  20th  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER: 

bjjjg  n — Alser.  Edwin.  Ben  Webster’s  Career  (d-5) . IND 

>age  XIII — Insert  in  alphabetical  order 

Serials . W6C 

Short  Stories . WGC 

XVI — Under  Automotive — Yon  and  ^'onr  Car  should  be  eliminated — the  correct 
title  of  this  feature  is  Riding  With  Russeil  (w-1,000)  .  .Frederick  Russell.  .RUS-MIL(C) 

’age  XVII — Under  Comics — Ben  Webster’s  Career  (d-.5)  Edwin  -Alger . IND 

Page  XX — Insert  in  alphabetical  order  under 

Serials . WGC 

Short  Stories . WGC 

Page  XXII — Insert  under  Color  Printing  Companies' 

Name  •  .Address  Fklitor  Manager 

King  Features  Syndicate.  23.5  East  45th  st..  New  York..J.  V.  Connolly  F.  J.  Nicht. 

Inc .  (pres.)  . (sales  mgr.) 

Page  XXIII — Insert  under  News  Services-United  Press  Associations 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  vice-pres.;  James  I.  Miller,  vice-pres. 

Insert  under  Southwestern  Division  headquarters 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  division  manager. 
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SUES  FOR  $200,000  of  complaint  avers,  was  captioned; 

"  'Sewer  Journalism  in  a  Slick  Maga- 

Benjamin  Stolberg,  prominent  New  zine.”  Stolberg  divided  his  $200,000 
York  writer  on  economic  and  labor  claim  into  two  parts,  one  for  $100,000 
problems,  has  filed  a  suit  for  $200,000  against  the  corporation  publishing  the 
against  the  Philadelphia  Record.  The  Record,  and  another  $100,000  against 
suit  was  filed  in  Federal  District  J.  David  Stem,  publisher  and  pres- 
Court  Oct.  17.  It  was  the  outcome,  ident  of  the  company;  Harry  T.  Say- 
Stolberg  alleges,  of  an  editorial  in  the  lor,  editor;  William  F.  Hawkes,  man- 
Record  on  October  19,  1940,  in  which  aging  editor;  David  S.  Loeb,  business 
the  complainant  was  severely  criti-  manager;  David  Stem,  3rd,  vice- 
cized  for  writing  an  article  in  the  president;  Walt  L.  Tushingham,  vice- 
Saturday  Evening  Post  on  labor  con-  president  and  secretary,  and  “John 
ditions.  The  Record  editorial,  the  bill  Doe,”  author  of  the  editorial. 
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IF  ever  there  was  a  fertile  market,  a  veritable 
oasis  of  buying  power,  it  is  the  Los  Angeles 
A.B.C.  City  Zone! 
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Here  are  concentrated  1,955,824  consumers  who 
constitute  over  70  per  cent  of  Los  Angeles 
County’s  total  population,  and  whose  annual  re¬ 
tail  purchases  aggregate  74.6  per  cent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  county’s  retail  sales. 
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But  other  things  have  been  happening  in  this 
normally  huge  market. .  .a  gigantic  PLUS  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  created  by  defense  contracts  of  more 
than  a  BILLION  AND  A  HALF  DOLLARS 
which  have  driven  payroll  and  employment 
indices  skyward — to  say  nothing  of  steadily 
mounting  population ! 
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Keep  your  sales  in  step  with  this  rapidly  growing, 
closely  knit  and  unusually  rich  market  by 
scheduling  a  greater  portion  of  your  advertising 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area . , ,  the  market  of  un¬ 
limited  opportunity. 
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DEVOTION  TO  DUTY  IS  A 
TELEPHONE  TRADITION 


Reach  it  with  The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
and  Express  with  the  LARGEST  city  circulation 
. .  .LARGEST  city  and  suburban  circulation. . . 
LARGEST  total  circulation  of  any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  West! 


High  morale,  devotion  to  duty,  ingenuity  in 
meeting  new  circumstances  and  the  ability 
and  will  to  work  with  each  other  and  with  the 
public  are  traditional  characteristics  of  tele¬ 
phone  employees. 

Times  like  these  not  only  demand  these 
characteristics,  they  serve  to  create  and 
extend  them. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  creed  of  tele¬ 
phone  workers  is  expressed  in  these  words — 
“We’ll  do  our  best  to  get  your  call  through.” 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


vart  (Mich.) 
1  Devereaux, 

tly  at  Flint 


TILEPHONI  HOUR"  It  broadeatf  every  Monday  evening  over  the  M.  ■.  C.  Red  Network. 


trJTAUL  ILOCKAND  ASSOCIATfS 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Hearst  Encourages 
Photos  By  Amateurs 


By  JACK  PRICE 


WE  ARE  informed  that  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  has  recently  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  editors  of  his  newspa¬ 
pers  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  papers  and  amateur 
photographers.  It  is  natural  for  this 
publisher  to  place  increasing  stress 
upon  pictorialization  because  he  was 
one  of  the  first  exponents  of  newspa¬ 
per  photography. 

The  New  York  Daily  Mirror  has  for 
some  time  experimented  with  harness¬ 
ing  the  talents  of  the  amateiir  camera 
fans.  In  the  daily  editions  a  small 
box  is  devoted  to  the  attention  of  the 
amateurs,  informing  them  that  the  pa¬ 
per  will  pay  for  picture  tips  and  for 
pictures  accepted  for  publication.  Of 
course,  this  plan  is  not  new  but  it 
has  brought  out  some  worthwhile  in¬ 
formation. 

For  several  years  the  editors  of  the 
paper  have  wrangled  with  ideas  and 
plans  to  give  amateur  camera  fans 
helpful  cooperation  so  they  may  in¬ 
crease  their  efforts  in  supplying  more 
and  better  photos.  One  plan  that  was 
attempted  but  quickly  discarded  was 
the  issuance  of  cards  to  recognized 
amateur  correspondents.  The  cards 
were  not  regular  press  passes  but  a 
sort  of  personal  card  of  identification. 
It  was  fear  of  the  misuse  of  these  that 
scuttled  the  scheme. 

Valuable  Material  Awaits 


PAYROlt  STRENCiTtt 

=  Stronoer 
MARKET 


e  The  mer*  th*  p«epl*  th«  wider 
the  market.  The  higher  the  pey- 
rollt  the  STRONGER  the  market. 


And  you'll  hit  (trength  In  New 
London  today  with  ‘^The  DAY." 


Reyrollt  In  our  City  Zona  (Includ¬ 
ing  Waterford  end  Groton)  ere 
far  and  above  any  previous  high 
— far  more  people  employed  than 
ever  before.  Aim  your  advertis¬ 
ing  at  this  strong  market— circu¬ 
lation's  concentrated  (17  miles) 
for  more  pull,  too. 

CIrc.  now  over  U.OOO  at  same  national  rate. 
It's  always  "DAY-tIme"  In 
southeastern  Connecticut 


Cbc  Das 


mind,  the  editors  of  the  Mirror  have 
cooperated  with  many  camera  clubs 
by  officially  sending  their  Camera 
Knights  to  lecture  to  the  amateurs. 
Final  plans  for  any  form  of  such  pro¬ 
motion  have  not  been  completed  but 
we  believe  it  won’t  be  long  before 
some  definite  formula  is  worked  out 
for  all  the  papers. 

Whenever  we  think  about  the  ama¬ 
teur  camera  fan  in  connection  with 
news  photography  we  are  reminded  of 
the  Vestris  photos  made  by  an  ama¬ 
teur  and  sold  to  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  Our  slogan  has  always  been, 
“Events  don’t  select  the  photogra¬ 
phers,  time  or  place.” 


The  plan  to  broaden  the  field  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  amateur  is  based 
upon  the  possibilities  of  discovering 
valuable  pictorial  material  that  would 
otherwise  never  come  to  light.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  made  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Mirror,  it  was  found  that 
the  amateurs  produce  a  preponderance 
of  pictures  of  fires,  catastrophies,  acci¬ 
dents  and  the  events  that  take  place 
in  remote  places.  However,  these  edi¬ 
tors  have  also  discovered  that  cam¬ 
era  fans  often  send  in  some  very  xm- 
usual  human  interest  pictures  that  are 
the  products  of  exceptional  talent. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Hearst  with 
his  many  years  of  picture  experience 
has  realiz^  that  by  encouraging  the 
amateur  he  is  also  helping  to  provide 
his  many  papers  with  an  auxiliary 
photo  coverage.  He  has  suggested  that 
the  editors  start  contests  to  include  all 
phases  of  amateur  photography  and 
offer  substantial  prizes  for  the  win¬ 
ners. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  news¬ 
paper  photographer  sets  the  style  in 
the  type  of  photography  interesting  to 
most  amateurs.  With  this  thought  in 


Night  Football  Shots 

IT  IS  not  unusual  for  the  newspaper 

photographer  to  rearrange  a  setting 
to  get  a  better  picture.  Hence  we 
were  not  amazed  when  we  received 
a  letter  from  Bob  Beer,  of  the  Ash¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette.  He  has 
taken  up  the  matter  of  night  football 
pictures  with  the  Equipment  Dealers 
Assn.,  and  has  received  the  following 
letter  from  R.  L.  Kroesen,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization.  We  think 
the  letter  may  be  of  help  to  those 
who  have  similar  problems. 

“Newspaper  photographers  are  be¬ 
ing  thrown  for  losses  of  half  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  goal  this  fall  as  they 
attempt  to  take  pictures  of  night  foot¬ 
ball  games.  They  are  claiming  that 
the  spectators  are  also  being  tossed 
for  losses,  all  because  the  players 
aren’t  photogenic. 

“They  say  we  of  the  sporting  goods 
fraternity  can  do  something  about  it 
by  providing  the  right  kind  of  uni¬ 
form  to  the  teams.  This  one  thing 
can  make  it  possible  to  get  pictures  of 
plays  that  look  like  something  more 
than  a  black  cat  in  a  coal  bin  at  mid¬ 
night.  It  will  also  make  the  game 
more  vivid  to  the  spectators. 

“The  focus  fellers  have  a  pretty 
good  argument.  The  pictures  they 
take  and  publish  are  the  finest  kind 
of  publicity  for  football.  They’re 
grand  advertising  for  games.  The 
more  advertising  the  more  crowds, 
the  more  crowds  the  more  money  for 
equipment — but  you  catch  on. 

Uaiferms  Wreag 

“Most  of  the  high  seffiool  games  are 
being  played  at  night.  A  great  many 
of  the  college  games,  except  those  of 
the  big  schools,  are  staged  at  night. 
The  football  season  has  been  turned 


The  World's 
Best  (overage 
\of the  World's 
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from  day  to  night,  but  the  colors  of 
equipment  remain  as  they  were. 

‘‘Practically  none  of  the  newspapers 
are  getting  good  night  football  shots. 
The  fault,  say  the  experts,  lies  with 
the  color  and  design  of  the  uniforms. 
From  the  standpoint  of  photographer 
and  spectator,  a  lighter  shade  in  jer¬ 
seys,  pants  and  helmets  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous.  This  might  mean  sacri¬ 
ficing  predominance  of  school  colors, 
but  there  could  be  designs  to  make  up 
for  this. 

“It  is  now  possible  to  get  a  fair  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  goal  line  play  when  a  group 
of  six  or  eight  men  is  in  the  same 
plane.  Open  field  shots  are  seldom 
satisfactory  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
players  in  the  immediate  background 
do  not  register  with  any  degree  of 
brightness. 

“When  dark  uniforms  are  used,  the 
photographer  must  expose  either  for 
the  uniform,  which  will  ‘burn  up’  the 
faces  of  the  players,  or  expose  for  the 
light  flesh  color  and  sacrifice  all  de¬ 
tail  in  the  bodies.  The  photographers 
say  there  should  be  a  uniform  that 
will  give  an  all  over  actinic  shade  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  get  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  body  along  with  the  faces 
and  hands.  In  this  way  one  exposure 
would  take  care  of  the  whole  figure, 
including  face  and  hands. 

“Almost  any  pastel  shades,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  will  register  satisfactorily.  It 
would  be  entirely  possible,  photogra¬ 
phers  say,  for  a  wide  variety  of  ‘tints’ 
that  would  provide  ample  contrast 
between  teams. 

“Some  coaches  have  already  volun¬ 
teered  to  buy  uniforms  that  suit  the 
photographers.  At  least  one  news¬ 
paper,  the  Ashland  Times-Gazette,  has 
offered  to  conduct  photographic  tests 
of  any  sample  equipment  that  may  be 
designed.” 


C*rtifi*d  alik* 
quality  and  prafarance 


,  •  The  fact  that  newspaper 

I  publishers  use  more  Certi- 

!  fieds  for  newspaper  needs 

than  any  other  mat  certifies 
that  they  are  meeting  all 
the  varied  demands  of 
«  every  type  of  newspaper 

A  plant. 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 


orders.  Yep,  you  guessed  it,  Harry 
waited  only  long  enough  to  have  the 
bandage  taped  and  he  then  rushed  to 
the  scene  with  his  Graphic.  He  says 
he  did  not  feel  the  pain  until  after  his 
pictures  were  on  the  wire  to  New 
York.  Who  was  it  claimed  our  boys 
are  getting  soft? 


1 


E.  &  P.  Photo  Contest 

WE  certainly  were  surprised  this  week 
when  we  received  several  entries 
for  the  next  Editor  &  Publisher  News 
Picture  Contest  Although  the  com¬ 
petition  is  three  or  four  months  away 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  some  of  the 
photographers  are  really  wise  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  prints  so  early.  We  have 
also  expressed  the  thought  that  the 
lens-lads  should  take  time  out  to  print 
their  best  news  pictures  directly  after 
they  are  taken. 


Broken  Bones 

SEVERAL  weeks  ago,  when  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  ship  carrying  the  German 
spies  apprehended  in  Greenland  was 
being  towed  into  Boston,  Harry 
Mamas,  manager  for  the  Acme  News- 
picture  Bureau  in  Boston,  was  assigned 
to  cover  the  event.  Mamas  was  in  a 
hospital  having  his  two  broken  fingers 
put  into  splints  when  he  received  the 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 


Experiena 


Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
soUd  background,  experience, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 


Youth- 


Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publisher. 


When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 


The  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 


of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  lU. 


A  nation-widm  non-proiit  serviee 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Prefeeeionsd  JournMstie  Prater^ 
fifty. 


Gets  Gambling  Shot 

BUDDY  COLLEY,  staff  photographer 

for  the  Birmingham  News- Age- 
Herald,  was  awarded  a  $5  bonus  this 
week  by  his  paper  for  “getting  the 
picture”  despite  handicaps.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  paper’s  campaign 
against  gambling  dives  Colley  was 
assigned  to  obtain  pictures  of  dice 
tables  in  side  shows  at  the  Central 
Alabama  Fair  at  Montgomery. 

Anticipating  he  might  have  trouble, 
Colley  made  a  flash  shot  in  the  dark, 
hurriedly  slipped  it  to  H.  C.  Edge, 
reporter,  who  made  his  exit  in  the 
dark.  Two  or  three  of  the  gambling 
operators  immediately  poimced  upon 
Colley,  manhandled  him  and  destroyed 
all  film  in  his  possession  (he  had 
slipped  another  holder  in  his  camera 
with  the  black  side  of  the  slide  show¬ 
ing  as  a  decoy).  They  then  turned 
him  over  to  a  policeman  who  held 
him  more  than  an  hour. 

The  next  day  the  News  carried  the 
picture  of  the  dice  table  together  with 
other  daylight  scenes  of  the  side  shows 
previously  snapped  by  Colley.  The 
News  intimated  in  its  stories  that  the 
dice  games  as  well  as  slot  machines 
and  nude  shows  were  being  operated 
with  the  “protection”  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  police. 


'Shoots'  Own  Wreck 

A.  Y.  OWEN,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  staff  photographer 
on  extended  leave  of  absence,  took  a 
picture  last  week  that  practically  broke 
his  heart,  and  did  knock  his  purse 
sky  winding.  The  picture  was  of  what 
was  left  of  his  car  after  it  overturned 
with  him  and  a  friend  on  the  highway 
southwest  of  Oklahoma  City.  His  car 
skidded  250  feet  on  wet  pavement, 
then  overturned  into  a  five-foot  ditch. 
’The  Oklahoman  published  his  picture. 
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You  ask,  as  a  national  advertiser,  why  you  should  "bother" 
with  the  medium-sized  markets  of  New  York  State  when  you  are 
already  represented  here  in  the  larger  "A"  cities. 

The  method  of  selling  a  live-wire  salesman  employs  will 
answer  your  question.  Re  may  "high  spot"  large  "A"  outlets  for 
awhile--effectively,  too.  But  once  under  way,  he  goes  after  the 
little  fellows  hard  and  heavy.  Among  them  he  builds  distribution 
daily  and  he  works  them  and  reworks  them  carefully  to  insure  their 
steady  repeat  orders. 

I’or  he  knows  that  a  good  distribution  among  the  little 
fellows  is  the  backbone  of  his  business.  The  better  this  distri¬ 
bution  is  maintained,  the  easier  it  is  for  consumers  to  buy,  the 
more  they  come  to  depend  upon  the  product. 

Should  he  concentrate  entirely  on  the  large  "A"  outlets  or 
markets,  he  would  leave  wide  gaps  in  his  sales  structure.  He 
would  leave  the  door  wide  open  to  competitors--a  door,  incident¬ 
ally,  that  leads  smack  into  the  halls  of  his  "A"  markets! 

You  can't  afford  to  leave  wide  "gaps"  in  your  advertising 
structure  either.  For  these  so-called  "gaps"  are  filled  with 
prosperous  markets  representing,  EXCLUSIVE  of  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
of  the  nation's  total  population — a  population  that  spends 
$2,385,565,000  over  retail  counters  alone.  The  23  newspapers 
listed  will  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps  you  have  open.  They'll 
strengthen  your  position  in  "A"  cities,  too,  because  many  a  shrewd 
competing  advertiser  starts  his  campaign  in  the  smaller  markets, 
circles  the  larger  ones--then  comes  the  blitzkrieg! 

Can  I  help  you  further? 


TO  SELL  NEW  YORK  STATE.  MAKE  CERTAIN  THESE  23 
NEWSPAPERS  ARE  ALWAYS  ON  YOUR  LIST  .  .  . 


Amsterdam  Racordar-Oamocrat  (E) 

Auburn  CItIzan  Advartlsar  (E) 

Binghamton  Prass  (E) 

Buffalo  Couriar-Exprats  (M) 

Buffalo  Couriar-Ezprass  (Sj 
Corning  Evening  Laadar  (E) 

Cortland  Standard  (E) 

Ganava  Timas  (E) 

*  Johnstown  Herald  t  Leader- 
Republican  (MtE) 

Kingston  Dally  Fraaman  (E) 

*Mamaronack  Timas  (E) 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 

New  Rochalla  Standard  Star  (E) 


Norwich  Sun  (E) 

flJW’"” 

'Port  Chaster  Item  (E) 

Poughkaapsia  New  Yorker  (E) 

•Tarrytown  News  (E) 

§Tha  Troy  Record  (M) 

|Tha  Troy  Timas  Record  (E) 

•White  Plains  Raportar-Dlspatch  (E) 

•Yonkers  Harald-Statasman  (E) 

(E)  Evening  newspapers.  (M)  Morning  news¬ 
papers.  (S)  Sunday  newspaper*.  •  Westches¬ 
ter  newspapers  sold  in  combination.  §  Sold 
in  combination  only. 
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EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  Efi 


Cincinnati  Post  Has 
Retail  Traffic  Study 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

IF  YOU  have  any  friends  who  are 

merchants  in  Cincinnati,  don’t  try 
to  see  them  the  next  few  weeks.  If 
they’re  smart  merchants,  they’ll  be 
busy  studying  a  heavy  volume  which 
has  just  landed  on  our  desk,  “The 
Flow  of  Retail  Buying  Traffic  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.”  It  is  the  fourth  edition  of 
this  study  issued  by  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most  useful 
promotions  issued  by  any  newspaper. 

The  study  is  based  on  replies  to 
questionnaires  filled  out  by  5,446 
housewives  of  Greater  Cincinnati  rep¬ 
resenting  PTA  groups  in  170  schools 
and  about  3%  of  all  homes  in  that 
market.  It  supplements  earlier  studies 
made  in  1936,  1937  and  1939  and, 
through  use  of  comparisons  wherever 
available,  improves  on  those  earlier 
studies  in  showing  trends. 

The  study  pictures  consumer  buying 
habits  and  practices  in  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops,  in  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  for  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  in  furniture  and  appliances,  in 
drugs  and  toilet  requisites,  in  grocery 
products  and  in  automotive  products. 
For  the  advertiser  in  any  one  of  these 
fields,  it  is  an  invaluable  aid  toward 
making  the  advertising  dollar  do  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  work. 

Valvabic  Information 

Department  store  and  specialty  store 
merchants  in  Cincinnati  should  find 
the  study  worth  its  weight  in  hard 
and  precious  currency.  It  provides 
them  with  information  about  their  cus¬ 
tomers  that  is  available  probably  from 
no  other  source,  that  would  be  costly 
and  difficult  for  the  merchants  to 
obtain. 

It  tells  them,  for  instance,  what 
days  women  regard  as  the  most  con¬ 
venient  for  shopping;  what  they  think 
of  budget  plans;  what  they  think  of 
the  return  and  merchandise  adjust¬ 
ment  practices  of  the  various  stores; 
what  they  suggest  to  make  shopping 
easier;  and  what  they  think  of  store 
advertising. 

Interesting  to  note  is  the  fact  that 
fully  50%  of  the  suggestions  about 
easier  shopping  have  to  do  with  store 
personnel.  And  gratifying  it  is  to  note 
that  well  over  80%  of  the  women  like 
store  advertising,  find  it  helpful  in 
shopping. 

Important,  too,  is  a  compilation  of 
what  the  next  major  purchases  of  these 
families — purdiases  over  $50 — will  be. 

“The  reaction  to  this  and  our  previ¬ 
ous  studies.”  writes  Harold  Riesz, 
manager  of  business  promotion,“has 
been  most  gratifying.  Time  and  again, 
advertisers  have  indicated  that  the 
standings  and  the  trends  we  show 
agree  with  their  own  records  and 
observations.” 

Such  a  reaction  merely  reflects  the 
value  of  this  study  as  one  of  the  real 
contributions  of  newspaper  market 
research  to  the  science  of  effective 
advertising. 

Attention,  HondicappersI 
A  YEAR  ago,  you  will  recall,  we  re¬ 
ported  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader's  offer  to  give  its  papers  free 
to  subscribers  on  any  day  that  a 
Bluegrass-bred  horse  failed  to  win  on 
any  major  track  in  the  United  States. 

The  offer  stood  one  year  without 
ever  a  pay-off! 

And  now  the  Herald-Leader  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  renews  the  offer  for 
another  year,  thus  continuing  in  force 


one  of  the  most  unusual  promotions 
ever  devised  by  a  newspaper. 

The  odds,  of  course,  are  with  the 
Herald-Leader.  But,  as  they  say  in  a 
page  advertisement  renewing  their 
offer,  “They’re  even  better  than 
we  thought!”  —  those  Bluegrass  -  bred 
horses.  For  in  the  year  more  than 
11,000  races  were  run  on  major  tracks 
in  the  country,  which  means  11.000 
chances  to  win — or  lose.  Only  once  in 
that  year  did  the  Herald-Leader  come 
close  to  paying  off,  on  a  day  in  De¬ 
cember  when  there  was  racing  on  only 
one  track.  It  was  an  eight-race  card, 
and  the  only  Bluegrass-bred  horse 
entered  was  in  the  eighth  race.  The 
Herald-Leader  boys  did  some  breath 
holding — but  their  horse  came  from 
behind  to  pound  down  the  home 
stretch,  a  winner  by  two  lengths. 

Up  1,000  a  Month 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  Texas,  is  bounc¬ 
ing  upward  in  population  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  a  month.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  world’s  largest  naval  air  station, 
a  $44,000,000  project  with  a  monthly 
payroll  of  $2,000,000.  Retail  sales  for 
the  year  are  up  27%,  bank  deposits 
25%,  electric  connections  16%,  postal 
receipts  20%,  building  permits  44%.  .  .  . 

Boom  is  the  word  for  it,  a  word  that 
hits  you  in  the  eye  with  every  figure 
shown  in  a  colorful  market  folder  the 
Caller-Times  has  just  issued.  The 
folder,  using  symbols  that  bring  the 
contrast  out  even  sharper  than  plain 
figures  do,  goes  back  to  1930  for  com¬ 
parisons  that  show  what  a  tremendous 
growth  the  market  has  had  in  the  last 
decade.  It  is  an  impressive  promotion. 

So,  too,  is  the  paper’s  new  letter¬ 
head,  one  of  those  4-page  folder  kind 
that  uses  the  front  page  for  cor¬ 
respondence  and  the  other  three  pages 
for  a  tabloid  market  story — a  smart 
idea. 

Presenting  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

THERE’S  a  virtue  in  bluntness  which 

often  pays  off  in  promotional  effec¬ 
tiveness.  But  a  market  booklet  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  is  cur¬ 
rently  issuing  seems  to  us  to  carry 
this  virtue  to  a  fault.  It  is  bursting 
with  powerful  promotional  material. 
But  the  material  is  thrown  at  the 
reader  so  bluntly  that  it  makes  him 
wonder.  A  little  copy  binding  the 
whole  thing  together,  it  seems  to  us, 
would  have  added  considerably  to  the 
value  of  this  promotion. 

Harrisburg,  eighth  city  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  population,  is  first  in  per 
capital  retail  sales,  fifth  in  total  retail 
sales,  second  in  per  capita  retail  food 
sales,  third  in  per  capita  retail 
shoe  sales,  first  in  per  capita  retail 
clothing  sales,  etc.  All  this  is  reported 
in  the  booklet,  together  with  linage 
figures  which  show  the  strength  of  the 
Telegraph  in  these  classifications. 

Even  better,  advertisers’  letters  are 
reproduced  which  report  actual  sales 
improvements  directly  attributable  to 
advertising  in  the  Telegraph.  Case 
histories  are  reported  showing  how 
$80,000  in  refrigerator  sales  were  made 
in  three  weeks  at  a  net  advertising 
cost  of  2.69%,  and  how  $98,000  in  used 
car  sales  were  made  in  three  weeks  at 
a  net  cost  of  only  2.22% — all  through 
advertising  exclusively  in  the  Tele¬ 
graph. 

A  powerful  piece,  as  we  say,  but 
one  that  would  have  been  better  for 
being  less  blunt. 


In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Los  Angeles  Times — a  series 

of  six  self-mailer  folders  directed  at 
the  used-car  and  the  merchandise- 
for-sale  classifications.  Personalized 
captions  assure  interest:  “You  wouldn’t 
mow  a  lawn  with  scissors,  would  you. 
Mr.  Irvin?”  Neatly  designed,  cleverly 
written. 

From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal — 
a  folder  making  the  point  the  Sunday 
features  of  the  Journal  attract  a  plus 
circulation  which  assures  good  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  business  for  adver¬ 
tisers.  Captioned  “Hot  off  the  press” — 
uses  a  swell  photograph  of  a  newsie 
hawking  his  papers — contains  interest¬ 
ing  {jersonal  paragraph  about  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Wright  Bryan. 

From  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin — an  excellent  series  of 
folders  reporting  quick  results  in  sell¬ 
ing  real  estate  through  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin  advertising.  “Action  Fast”  is  the 
theme — what  you  get,  for  instance, 
“when  you  pull  down  the  lever  in  the 
fire  alarm  box” — or  advertise  in  the 
Journal-Bulletin. 

From  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily 
Republic — a  folder  showing  how  its 
market  is  profiting  from  defense  pros¬ 
perity  without  suffering  from  defense 
confusion — “Yakima  people  are  not 
shouting  about  defense  contracts  that 
create  short-lived  prosperity  which 
attracts  transient  workers  who  live  in 
confusion  and  spend  at  random.”  The 
other  side  of  the  argument,  well  put, 
too. 

From  El  Mundo,  Buenos  Aires — a 
group  of  promotional  folders,  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  and  printed,  rivaling 
the  best  we  having  in  telling  their 
stories  with  punch  and  persuasion. 

From  the  Chicago  Times — a  folder 
reporting  that  over  1,380,000  cook 
booklets  were  sold  to  Chicago  women 
through  advertising  in  the  Times  in 
nine  months.  To  sell  a  series  of 
twenty  booklets  at  a  dime  apiece,  the 
Times  i^ed  32,410  lines  of  promotion. 
Sold  also  46.000  binders  at  39c  each. 
Total  proceeds  from  promotion,  $156,- 
000.  Makes  the  point  that  any  adver¬ 


tiser  can  do  a  comparably  profitable 
job. 

From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
another  of  those  swell  gag  letters,  this 
one  carrying  a  little  vial  and  a  swab 
of  absorbent  cotton  and  the  headline, 
“Here’s  two  ounces  of  sweat  wrung 
from  an  editorial  shirt!”  Point  is.  Star 
staff  is  always  in  a  sweat  to  put  out 
good  newspaper — which  explains  whj 
it  pulls  for  advertisers  too. 

From  the  San  Francisco  Call-BuUt~ 
tin — the  news  that  the  direct  maj 
campaign  that  took  first  place  in  this 
year’s  Editor  &  Publisher  newspaper 
promotion  contest  was  also  selected  as 
one  of  the  “fifty  direct  mail  leaders  d 
1941”  by  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association. 

■ 

Richardson  Auto 
Back  in  Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich..  Oct.  27  —  The  trail 
blazers  of  the  Pan-American  Hi^. 
way,  who  arrived  back  in  New  York 
after  an  overland  trip  by  auto  from 
Detroit  to  Cape  Horn,  drove  their 
battered  car  back  to  Detroit  Oct  24 
to  meet  a  civic  reception. 

Mayor  Edward  Jeffries  congratu¬ 
lated  Sullivan  C.  Richardson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  and  leader  of  the  Richard¬ 
son  Expedition,  Arnold  Whitaker  and 
Kenneth  Van  Hee  on  their  19,000-mile 
drive.  Representatives  of  the  Ad- 
craft  Club  of  Detroit,  of  which  Rid- 
ardson  is  a  member,  also  attended 
Richardson  wrote  a  series  of  news¬ 
paper  articles  on  his  adventures,  while 
enroute. 

The  trio  left  Detroit  Nov.  18,  1940,  in 
a  Plymouth  stock  car  and  completed 
the  trip  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in 
August,  1941. 

■ 

FLA.  DAILIES  TO  MEET 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Oct.  29— Presi¬ 
dent  John  M.  Tapers  announced  that 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Dailies  of  Florida  would  be  held  at 
St.  Petersburg  November  22. 


ADVERTlSlI%G\to  seir  ADVERTISl]%(ii 


It  Humps  its  shoulders  and  Works 

Most  NEWSPAPEIRS  do  not  teach  the  bled  things  around  until  he  did  find 

amazing  ability  of  the  newspaper  to  out.  The  gentleman  fights  with  bid 

SELL.  fists  AND  footwork.  Yesterday  W 

wired  a  Pacific  Coast  newspaper: 

If  merchants  understood  and  BEl- 

LIEVED  that  ability  you  couldn't  '■‘We  wouldn't,  couldn't,  operate^  wilb 

keep  the  entire  list  of  merchants,  in  out  the  Oren  Arbogust  Plan.  It  is  firt 

your  town,  out  of  your  newspaper.  newspaper  advertising  promotion  ■ 

my  thirty  years  experience  that  at* 
Why  don't  you  get  tough  and  get  the  ally  brings  direct  returns,  pays  its  wsi 
linage  that’s  due  you?  Why  don’t  you  each  and  every  week.”  E.  P.  L. 
teach  merchants  HOW  to  get  famous 

results?  in  your  columns?  Why  don’t  Write  Philadelphia  Evening  Pnbl* 

you  make  them  WANT  to  advertise?  Ledger.  Ask  Cincinnati  EnquiW 

in  YOUR  columns?  also.  Ask  Chicago  Daily  News.  A* 

Cleveland  Press.  Ask  Seattle  Po* 
Why  don’t  you  get  the  Oren  Arbogust  Intelligencer.  Ask  Harrisburg  Patnst 
franchise?  fast!  Ask  us  for  data. 

George  Auer  (Philadelphia  Evening  Plan  YOUR  start  in  January,  I?®" 
Public  Ledger)  found  out.  He  turn-  Write: 


OREBf  ARBOGUST,  AdcertMmg 

30  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO 
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negligent  reporter  gets  just  des¬ 
serts  in  women’s  club  story  in 
Hinsdale  (Ill.)  Doings: 

“Mrs.  William  T.  Bruckner  has  se¬ 
cured  Mrs.  NAME  TO  COME  Claussen 
to  discuss  industry.  Mrs.  Claussen  will 
come  from  her  home  in  Michigan  to 
speak  at  the  meeting.” 

■ 

twice  the  front  page  of  the  New 
Haven  (W.  Va.)  News  “pied’  as  it 
was  being  placed  on  the  weekly’s 
press.  Exasperated  editors  put  out 
the  paper  with  a  banner  headline 
reading:  “The  Jinx  Downed  Us  This 
Week,”  and  this  sad  explanation 
strung  over  Page  1: 

“Two  doses  of  pi  are  too  much  to 
overcome  in  one  week-end,  so  our 
readers  will  be  obliged  to  take  the 
first  page  blank.  Page  1  fell  to  pieces, 
‘pied,’  as  it  was  loaded  on  the  press, 
was  reconstructed,  only  to  pi  again. 
Sorry,  but  accidents  happen  to  all  of 
us  sometimes.” 

■ 

LIVING  up  to  its  name; 

man  85  IS  FATHER  AGAIN 
fertile,  Minn.,  Oct.  21— AP— H.  L. 
Gaylord,  85,  pioneer  attorney  here,  and 
his  42-year-old  wife  are  the  parents  of 
a  son  bom  Oct.  11,  it  was  learned.  The 
child  is  their  eighth. 

Albert  Lea  (Minn.)'  Evening  Tribune. 
■ 

THE  HONEST  FACE  of  A.  E.  “Cap” 
Garvin,  former  Kansas  City  Journal 
reporter,  now  editor  of  the  Raytown 
(Mo.)  News,  convinced  an  F.B.I.  agent 
he  was  innocent  of  a  crime  which 
had  marked  a  trail  to  his  door. 

On  several  occasions  a  young  man 
had  come  to  the  News  office  to  borrow 
some  green  ink.  His  story  was  that 
he  was  teaching  himself  to  do  photo¬ 
engraving.  Garvin  readily  gave  him 
the  ink. 

But  the  F.B.I.  learned  the  young 
man  was  using  the  ink  to  print  green¬ 
backs  with  a  5  mark  on  them  and  the 
investigator  wanted  to  know  how  much 
the  News  was  getting  out  of  it. 

Happily,  the  counterfeiter  exon¬ 
erated  Editor  Garvin. 

■ 

UNUSUAL  advice  contained  in  a  bus 
company  ad  in  the  Buchtelite,  stu¬ 
dent  paper  of  the  University  of  Akron; 

“Visit  Cleveland’s  museums,  art 
galleries,  libraries,  conservatories. 
Broaden  the  scope  of  your  course  by 
taking  rips  to  these  institutions.” 


Editok  &  Publishes  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
''Short  Take"  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Scott 

“Extra-Hi-Speed” 

Units 

Solid  steel  printing  cylin¬ 
ders  in  high  grade  roller 
bearings.  Steel  inking 
drums.  Steel  and  Fabroil 
Press  Gears.  Steel  and 
Bronze  Drive  Gears. 

Faste^  Safest,  Best 
Printing  Units  Built. 

Seiwf  for  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  head  of  the 
Herald  Group  of  newspapers  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  arrived  by  Clipper  on  the  West 
Coast  from  Australia,  Wednesday,  en 
route  to  London  where  he  has  been 
invited  to  confer  with  the  British  Min¬ 
ister  of  Information,  Brendan  Bracken. 

Sir  Keith,  who  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  Australian 
Ministry  of  Information  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  and  was  its  first 
director-general  until  he  resigned  a 
year  ago.  also  will  confer  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  British  and  Australian 
diplomatic  officials.  He  flew  to  Wash¬ 
ington  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
in  California. 

An  informal  party  in  honor  of  Sir 
Keith  will  be  given  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York.  Nov.  3, 
from  5  to  7  p.m.,  by  Joshua  B.  Powers 
and  Randal  Heymanson,  as  the  New 
York  representatives  of  his  Australian 
papers,  to  enable  him  to  meet  New 
York  publishers  and  others  connected 
with  the  press.  After  a  day  or  two 
in  New  York  Sir  Keith  will  proceed 
to  London.  He  expects  to  return  to 
New  York  later  for  an  extended  visit. 

Sir  Keith’s  principal  papers  are  the 
Melbourne  Herald,  Melbourne  Sun- 
Pictorial,  Adelaide  Advertiser  and 
Brisbane  Courier-Mail. 

m 

Zapp-Tonn  Counsel 
Argue  Against  Fine 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  28— The 
words  “and  costs”  added  by  Federal 
Judge  T.  Whitfield  Davison  to  a  $1,000 
fine  imposed  against  Transocean  News 
Service,  have  added  $15,000  to  the 
penalty. 

Counsel  for  Dr.  Manfred  Zapp  and 
Guenther  Tonn,  and  for  the  news  ser¬ 
vice,  appeared  today  before  Judge 
James  W.  Morris  to  argue  that  the 
$1,000  jjenalty  was  the  sole  imposition 
by  the  court  and  that  Judge  Davison 
illegally  added  the  $15.000 — ’’and  costs” 
at  a  later  time.  Judge  Morris  over¬ 
ruled  the  contention. 

Zapp  and  Tonn  left  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  two  American 
newsmen  who  had  been  seized  by  the 
Nazis.  The  sum  of  $8,000  posted  as 
bail  bond  for  the  pair  by  the  German 
Embassy  is  being  held  by  the  United 
States  under  the  President’s  “freezing 
order”  affecting  funds  of  German  na¬ 
tionals. 

O'BRIEN  TO  ENGLAND 

John  C.  O’Brien,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  arrived  in  England  by  an 
official  British  plane,  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  depicting  the  attitude  of 
the  English  people  toward  the  war. 
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^coincidence 


Back  in  1859,  a  pioneer  farm-paper  publisher 
took  the  first  major  step  toward  winning 
reader-confidence  in  advertising.  He  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  journal  would  exclude  “decep¬ 
tive  advertisernents,  also  those  persons  who  are  not 
reported  to  perform  what  they  promise.”  Thus 
began  the  truth-in-advertising  movement  which 
has  engendered  such  faith  in  advertising  that  today 
advertising  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our  business 
svstem. 


It  was  also  in  1859  that  the  first  A  &  P  store 
was  opened.  From  it  has  developed  the  chain- 
store  system  of  mass  merchandising — today  so  vital 
a  link  between  mass  production  and  mass  consump¬ 
tion.  From  it  has  stemmed  many  major  advance¬ 
ments  which  have  helped  build  consumer-confi¬ 
dence  in  retailing. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  two  such 
significant  events  occurred  in  the  same  year. 

Chain  stores  utilize  many  types  of  resultful  sales 
promotion,  but  truthful,  believable  newspaper 
advertising  is  the  major  implement  in  their  planned 
modern  merchandising. 

A  community’s  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
confidence  people  place  in  their  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  in  their  stores.  Newspaper  advertising 
that  stimulates  business  because  people  believe  it 
and  are  guided  by  it . .  .  plus  honest  merchandising 
that  always  gives  guaranteed  full  value — these  are 
the  twin-engines  driving  any  community’s  business 
machine. 

1859  is  indeed  a  red-letter  year  for  advertising 
and  merchandising — and  for  every  family  depend¬ 
ing  on  them  for  the  goods  and  services  necessary 
to  a  continually  rising  standard  of  living. 


A  &  P 

FOOD  STORES 
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No  Fraud  Found 
In  Hearst  Deals 

continued  from  page  4 


not  been  paid,  there  would  have  been 
no  deficiencies  even  under  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  theory,  the  opinion  states.  No 
recovery  was  allowed  on  this  point. 

Consolidated’s  relations  with  News¬ 
paper  &  Magazine  Paper  Corp.  occu¬ 
pied  considerable  attention,  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  plaintiff  being  that  there 
should  be  a  recovery  of  gross  profits 
made  on  Consolidated  newsprint  ton¬ 
nage,  less  a  corresponding  proportion 
of  Newspaper  &  Magazine’s  total  oper¬ 
ating  expense.  Newspaper  &  Maga¬ 
zine  Corp.,  which  was  not  taken  into 
Consolidated,  was  the  corporation 
through  which  Hearst  newsprint  pur¬ 
chases,  except  those  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  had  been  made  for  years.  The 
corporation  customarily  made  a 
charge  to  consuming  papers  and 
magazines  of  from  $4.50  to  $5  per 
ton  profit.  It  also  received  and  re¬ 
tained  rebates  and  commissions  paid 
by  the  Canadian  mills  as  a  concession 
due  to  the  quality  of  newsprint  pur¬ 
chased.  When  Consolidated  was  set 
up,  it  was  decided  to  continue  to  use 
Newspaper  &  Magazine  as  a  purch2is- 
ing  agency  for  all  but  the  West  Coast 
papers,  where  American  Newsprint 
Corp.,  serving  in  a  similar  capacity, 
had  been  taken  into  Consolidated.  An 
arrangement  was  made  with  News¬ 
paper  &  Magazine  whereby  the  over¬ 
riding  profit  of  $4.50  or  $5  per  ton 
would  be  eliminated,  but  Newspaper 
&  Magazine  would  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
tain  the  rebates  and  commissions  paid 
by  the  mills. 

Three  Million  Rebate 

Schedules  were  submitted  showing 
that  from  June  16,  1930,  to  December, 
1938,  rebates  on  sales  to  Consolidated 
amounted  to  $3,245,651  gross.  Operat¬ 
ing  expenses  of  Newspaper  &  Maga¬ 
zine  during  the  same  period  were 
$1,541,630.61.  Newspaper  &  Magazine’s 
total  newsprint  sales  during  that 
period  were  approximately  3,900,000 
tons,  of  which  47.8%  went  to  Consoli¬ 
dated.  Hearst’s  total  purchases 
amounted  to  about  20%  of  newsprint 
used  in  the  U.  S.,  it  was  stated,  and 
it  accordingly  was  a  factor  in  main¬ 
taining  favorable  prices,  the  prices 
fixed  in  the  eastern  market  redound¬ 
ing  to  the  benefit  of  American  News¬ 
print  in  the  west. 

While  there  was  no  written  agree¬ 
ment  that  Newspapers  &  Magazine  was 
to  continue  to  retain  its  rebates  and 
commissions  on  Consolidated  pur¬ 
chases,  the  defendants  asserted  was  a 
tacit  agreement,  and  Judge  Shinn 
agreed  that  this  must  have  been  true. 
Under  the  plaintiff’s  theor>’,  the  net 
amount  due  Consolidated  from  News¬ 
papers  &  Magazine  was  $1,764,448.06, 
plus  interest  of  $804,239.08.  Intervenors 
claimed  either  all  of  Newspapers  & 
Magazine’s  profits  on  Consolidated 
tonnage,  or  Consolidated’s  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  Newspapers  &  Maga¬ 
zine’s  profits  from,  all  sources,  plus 
interest.  The  principal  siuns  esti¬ 
mated  were  $2,199,543.21,  and  $2,158,- 
199.32,  respectively. 

Racovary  RajacUd 

Their  theory  was  that  officers  and 
directors  of  a  corporation  are  trustees 
for  the  stockholders,  and  may  not  as¬ 
sume  positions  in  which  their  private 
interests  are  adverse  to  those  of  the 
corporation.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  court  held,  the  situation  was  that 
of  Consolidated  buying  into  a  going 
business  in  which  the  arrangement 
for  supplying  newsprint  had  long  been 
in  practice.  The  rtockholders  had  a 
right  to  expect  to  receive  benefits 
accruing  from  a  continuance  of  the 
policies  and  practices  which  had 


built  the  Hearst  organization.  They 
bought  a  part  of  the  Hearst  institution, 
but  not  all  of  it,  and  that  which  they 
did  not  buy,  Hearst  retained.  The 
intercompany  relationships  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  continued  by  all  parties. 
Judge  Shinn  said  in  rejecting  the 
plea  for  recovery.  “Consolidated, 
having  had  the  benefit  of  a  profitable 
business  arrangement  for  many  years, 
cannot  now  question  the  relations  be¬ 
cause  they  were  mutually  beneficial 
instead  of  being  solely  in  its  own 
interest.”  The  defendants  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  undertaken  the  proof  of  the 
fairness  of  these  intercompany  rela¬ 
tions,  it  is  held. 

Similar  theories  were  presented  in 
the  relation  of  Consolidated  with  King 
Features  Syndicate.  Consolidated 
papers  continued  to  receive  KFS  serv¬ 
ice  as  they  had  before  Consolidated 
was  organized,  and  under  the  same 
general  plan  as  to  prices,  territorial 
and  other  rights.  There  was  no 
discrimination  between  Consolidated 
and  non-Consolidated  papers,  al¬ 
though  there  was  between  Hearst  and 
non-Hearst  papers. 

Total  revenue  of  KFS  from  June, 
1930,  to  the  end  of  1938  was  $72,444,- 
862.09,  of  which  $19,215,290.55  came 
from  Consolidated.  The  syndicate’s 
total  profits  during  that  period  were 
$6,471,065.55. 

Seek  Part  of  KFS  Profits 

The  plaintiff  contends  that  there 
should  be  an  accounting  of  KFS  prof¬ 
its  from  all  sources  in  proportion  to 
Consolidated’s  contribution  to  the 
total  revenue,  computing  the  amount 
at  $1,623,134.91.  ’The  intervenors 
claimed  the  right  to  recover  a  share 
of  the  profr^s  in  relation  to  Consoli¬ 
dated’s  contribution  to  the  total  reve¬ 
nue  from  Hearst  papers,  which  they 
computed  at  $3,776,740.49.  Both  treat 
Consolidated  as  though  it  were  the 
owner  of  a  share  of  KFS  proportionate 
to  Consolidated’s  year  by  year  con¬ 
tributions.  They  contend  they  could 
have  organized  their  own  feature 
service. 

Judge  Shinn  stated  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  ownership  theory,  and 
observed  that  organization  of  a  com¬ 
peting  service  would  have  been  im¬ 
practicable,  and  possible  only  in  a 
theoretical  sense.  The  public  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Hearst  papers  as  they 
were  in  1930,  and  KFS  was  a  vital 
part  of  the  newspapers.  The  stock¬ 
holders  would  have  had  a  serious 
grievance  against  the  management 
had  it  attempted  to  sever  its  connec¬ 
tions  with  KFS,  the  court  observed. 

Fair  RalatloRsklp 

Plaintiffs  pointed  out  that  in  1939 
when  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president 
of  KFS,  was  made  general  manager 
of  Consolidated  he  had  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  King  Features  reprice  the  fea¬ 
tures  purchased  by  Consolidated  on 
a  new  basis  which  included  changes 
in  restricted  territorial  rights.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  new  prices  higher  than  Con¬ 
solidated  had  been  paying,  and  Con¬ 
nolly  ordered  them  scaled  down,  and 
$2,000  a  week  was  deducted  from 
charges  to  Consolidated.  This  was 
urged  as  evidence  that  Consolidated 
was  being  overcharged,  but  the  court 
found  that  Consolidated  in  effqct  had 
surrendered  territorial  rights  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  reduction,  and  that 
KFS  more  than  got  back  the  $2,000  a 
week  by  sales  to  other  papers  in  the 
territories.  The  court’s  finding  was 
that  the  stockholders  have  no  just 
complaint  with  respect  to  KFS  profits 
or  charges. 

Similarly,  in  reviewing  the  agree¬ 
ments  between  Consolidated  and 
Hearst  Enterprise,  Inc.,  which  was  a 
service  company  operating  at  no  prof¬ 
it,  the  relationship  was  fair,  even 
though  in  1940  a  reduction  in  auditing 
charges  of  some  $60,000  as  compared 


with  1939  was  effected  by  negotiating 
a  new  contract.  This  proves  nothing 
more  than  that  in  negotiating  a  new 
contract.  Consolidated  probably 
gained  an  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  other  units  and  corporations  served 
by  Hearst  Enterprises,  the  court  held. 

In  the  1935  transaction  by  which  the 
Baltimore,  Atlanta  and  San  Antonio 
papers  were  taken  over,  this  move 
was  held  necessary  as  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  and  advantageous  way  out  of 
a  bad  financial  situation.  Upper  struc¬ 
ture  companies  were  indebted  to  Con¬ 
solidated  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$3,000,000  to  $9,500,000  in  that  year, 
and  they  were  unable  to  liquidate  the 
debt.  The  late  B.  B.  Meek,  then  exec¬ 
utive  vice-president  of  Consolidated, 
recommended  to  Neylan  the  purchase 
of  these  three  properties,  plus  tlie 
Albany  paper  and  a  New  York  prop¬ 
erty  at  a  gross  price  of  $5,951,040.67 
Neylan  submitted  this  idea  to  Hearst, 
who  objected  that  he  did  not  want  to 
do  it,  that  it  seemed  to  him  ihey 
would  be  transferring  $20,000,000 
worth  of  newspapers  to  meet  a 
$4,000,000  indebtedness. 

Later  Meek  again  urged  that  the 
deal  be  made,  saying  that  Consoli¬ 
dated  might  go  as  high  as  $8,500,000 
in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
Baltimore  papers,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  Consolidated  would  assume 
a  debt  of  $1,500,000  on  the  properties 
in  question.  Elimination  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  paper  and  the  New  York  prop¬ 
erty  would  reduce  this  top  figure  to 
$7,785,889.16,  Judge  Shinn  pointed 
cut.  Then  Neylan,  who  had  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  setting  the  price,  visited 
Hearst  at  his  home,  his  mission  being 
to  persuade  Hearst  to  sell  the  papers 
at  the  prices  fixed  by  Meek.  Hearst 
reluctantly  agreed  to  a  price  of 
$8,000,000  net,  exclusive  of  the  Albany 
and  New  York  properties,  to  which 
Meek  evidently  agreed,  the  court 
noted.  The  deal  was  finally  closed  for 
a  gross  price  of  $9,944,490.98,  and  a 
net  of  $8,297,595.27. 

^erbas  Evaluation 

Depositions  of  two  competent  ap¬ 
praisers  submitted  to  the  court  placed 
the  value  of  intangibles  of  the  three 
properties  at  $3,354,148,  according  to 
the  plaintiff’s  appraiser,  and  $5,954,- 
988  from  the  defendants’  appraiser.  In 
August,  1935,  John  F.  Forbes,  whose 
opinion  apparently  was  highly  re¬ 
garded  by  Hearst  officials  because  he 
was  always  called  when  they  wanted 
appraisals,  had  set  the  value  of  the 
intangibles  at  $3,251,000. 

Judge  Shinn  placed  his  main  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  appraisal  made  by 
Forbes  whose  $3,251,000  figure  for  the 
intangibles  of  the  three  papers  in  1935 
was  broken  down  thus:  Atlanta,  $814,- 
000;  Baltimore,  $1,936,000;  San  Antonio, 
$501,000,”  saying  that  they  were  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Mr.  Neylan  to  Mr. 


Hearst  as  the  highest  valuation  placed 
upon  the  intangibles  by  any  inde.  f 
pendent  appraiser.”  ' 

‘T  have  held  that  his  valuations  were 
fair  and  reliable  in  the  1930  transac¬ 
tion  and  in  the  1937  and  ’38  purchase 
of  the  New  York  Sunday  American 
by  the  Journal,’’  continued  the  deci- 
sion. 

“I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  that 
again  faces  me  in  being  called  upon 
to  decide  what  the  three  papers  were 
worth  in  December,  1935.  We  know 
that  while  circulation,  advertising 
revenue,  and  net  earnings  (or  losses) 
and  the  current  trends  applying  to  ' 
all  those  factors  must  furnish  the  f 
basis  for  newspaper  valuations,  there 
are  other  intangible  factors  such  as 
changes  of  management  and  of  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  that  are  important 
although  exceedingly  difficult  to  ^ 
weigh. 

“In  Atlanta  there  has  been  a  change  ! 
of  management  that  promised  im-  ’ 
provement  and  in  Baltimore  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  a  troublesome  competitor,  i 
Both  papers  had  sustained  heavy 
losses  for  years.  Atlanta  losses  had 
dropped  from  $916,000  in  1930  to  $221,- 
000  in  1934;  Baltimore  from  $1,328,000 
in  1930  to  $361,000  in  1934.  Up  to 
August  11,  1935,  Atlanta  had  lost 
$130,000  and  Baltimore  $108,000.  Where 
the  favorable  trends  would  end  no 
one  could  know.  But  these  conditions 
were  known  to  all  of  the  men  who 
took  part  in  negotiating  the  sale  of  j 
the  papers  to  Consolidated.  No  doubt 
the  latest  figures  were  known  to  Mr.  ■ 
Forbes  when  he  made  his  appraisal.  | 

“Taking  into  consideration  all  d 
the  formulae  and  the  theories  of  valu¬ 
ations  which  I  have  heard  advanced  I 
(Continued  on  page  30)  I 
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Tucker  Taps  Out  3,000th 
New  York  Column  for  AP 


George  Tucker 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

IT  WAS  back  in  March,  1932,  that 

George  Tucker  wrote  his  first  New 
York  column — something  about  the 
old  graves  in 
Trinity  Church 
yard  (and  a 
pretty  dead  sub¬ 
ject,  as  he  recalls 
it  now)— for  the 
AP  Feature  Ser¬ 
vice. 

One  night  this 
week  he  tapped 
out  his  3,000th 
column  for  the 
AP  and  then 
hurried  to  his 
home  in  New 
Jersey.  That  was 
all  the  observance  there  was  after  al¬ 
most  a  decade  of  New  York  column- 
ing. 

A  Native  of  Texas 

This  living  in  New  Jersey  while  he 
covers  Manhattan  is  only  one  of  the 
anomalies  in  the  life  of  the  AP’s  vet¬ 
eran  Gotham  reporter.  He’s  from 
Texas  for  another.  And  his  hobbies 
are  hunting,  fishing,  collecting  old 
maps  and  tramping  the  battlefields  of 
the  Civil  War.  But  he’s  as  much  at 
home  in  a  Broadway  night  spot. 

Tucker  sees  Manhattan  from  a  de¬ 
tached  viewpoint.  After  almost  a  dec¬ 
ade  of  writing  about  the  tight  little 
isle,  he  says,  he  still  loves  to  see  New 
York’s  “blurred,  unreal  image  through 
the  river-haze  from  the  top  of  a  Hud¬ 
son  river  ferry  at  night.” 

Tucker’s  column  is  only  half  Broad¬ 
way.  It  is  likely  to  include  anything 
from  what  he  thinks  of  sail  fishing 
(his  first  delight)  to  some  curious  fact 
he  has  just  found  in  some  new  book. 
He  is  an  omnivorous  reader  and  his 
column  sometimes  takes  excursions  far 
afield. 

Often  his  column  produces  sketches 
of  the  people  he  meets,  many  of  them 
in  strange  places.  He  has  interviewed 
hundreds  of  internationally  known 
celebrities.  Sometimes  a  song  in¬ 
spires  a  lead. 

Started  on  Columbus  Dispatch 

“These  are  the  things  I  love,”  he 
wrote  recently.  .  .  .  “The  song  by  the 
same  name. ...  A  gun  that  was  picked 
UD  on  a  field  after  the  second  battle  of 
Manassas.  .  . .  The  ‘feel’  of  a  room  that 
is  lined  with  good  books. .  . .  Newsreel 
theatres.  .  .  .  The  nutty  fragrance  of 
fresh  roasted  coffee.  .  .  .  Lynn  Fon- 
tanne  reading  the  ‘White  Cliffs’.  .  .  . 
Lynn  Fontanne  doing  anything.  .  .  . 
Lynn  Fontanne.” 

Tucker,  38,  was  bom  in  Beaumont, 
Tex.  He  was  educated  at  the  Castle 
Heights  Military  Academy  in  Tennes¬ 
see  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
which  he  left  in  1935.  He  went  im¬ 
mediately  to  Columbus,  where  he 
landed  a  newspaper  job  the  same  day. 

He  was  ^rts  writer,  then  assistant 
drama  critic  with  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch.  He  left  the  Dispatch  for  field 
work  with  Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer 
pictures  and  Loew’s  theatres,  covering 
the  Midwest.  He  was  transferred  to 
New  York  and  six  months  later 
joined  the  AP  Feature  Service  to  try 
his  hand  at  a  Broadway  column. 

Incidentally,  that  first  column  al¬ 
most  proved  his  last — ^writing  about 
the  old  graves  in  Trinity — because  he 
visited  it  in  a  winter  rainstorm  and 
two  days  later  was  down  with  pneu¬ 
monia. 

Tucker  is  married  and  is  the  father 
of  an  eight-year-old  son,  Dan.  He 


covers  New  York  six  days  a  week 
through  Saturday.  On  Sunday  the 
other  Tuckers  cover  him. 

It  Happened  One  Night 

WALTER  LIPPMANN’S  syndicated 
column  is  sent  by  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  to  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  each  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  nights  by  train.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  Oct.  22,  it  arrived  late — with 
a  corpse.  Here’s  the  story: 

Lippmann’s  letter  arrives  from  New 
York  by  train  due  in  Hartford  at 
10: 40  p.  m.  when  it  is  met  by  an  office 
boy.  That  Wednesday  night  the  boy 
met  the  train.  There  was  no  Lipp- 
mann  letter.  Editorial  executives,  so 
informed,  tore  their  hair.  They  saw 
the  deadline  approaching  and  ordered 
the  boy  back  to  the  railroad  station. 
The  letter  must  have  arrived,  they 
said. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  return  to 
the  station  a  call  came  in  for  the  city 
desk.  The  city  editor  answered  and  a 
voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire  said. 
“Are  you  looking  for  anything  from  a 
fellow  named  Lippmann?”  The  city 
editor  asked  him  who  was  calling. 
“I’m  from  the  James  T.  Pratt  Funeral 
Home  and  a  casket  just  came  in  on 
the  10:40  train  for  us.  I  found  an  en¬ 
velope  on  top  of  the  box  and  opened 
it,  thinking  it  was  instructions  on 
what  to  do  with  the  body.  Instead,  it 
was  ‘The  Republican  Obstruction’  by 
Walter  Lippmann.  If  you  want  it  I’ll 
send  it  down  to  you.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Lippmann  let¬ 
ter  arrived  at  the  Courant  office  in  one 
of  the  undertaking  establishment’s 
limousines,  only  about  25  minutes 
later  than  usual. 

Personals  and  Notes 

HENRY  McLEMORE,  McNaught 

Syndicate  columnist,  is  “feudin” 
with  Secretary  Harold  Ickes  over  a 

_  letter  the  Cabi- 

net  member 
wrote  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate  trying  to 
get  the  columnist 
“fired,”  as  Mc- 
Lemore  ex¬ 
plained  it  in  one 
of  his  columns 
recently.  .  .  . 
Fred  Harman, 
who  draws  “Red 
Ryder”  for  NEA 
Service,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  New 
York  after 
spending  the  summer  and  early  fall 
months  on  his  ranch  near  Pagosa 
Springs,  Colo.  Harman,  a  noted  west¬ 
ern  artist,  grew  up  in  the  West  and 
has  lived  there  most  of  his  life.  To¬ 
gether  with  his  wife  and  son,  he 
spends  the  winter  months  in  New 
York.  .  .  .  Arthur  S.  Rudd,  Publishers 
Syndicate  salesman,  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Gallup  Poll  in  relation  to 
democracy  in  an  address  arranged  by 
the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  before 
the  Boise  Advertising  Club.  .  .  .  Elsa 
Maxwell,  Press  Alliance  columnist, 
has  recovered  from  her  recent  illness. 
....  One  of  NEA  Service’s  most  pop¬ 
ular  woman  columnists,  Ruth  Millett, 
who  writes  “We,  the  Women,”  and 
“Your  Manners,”  is  the  moAer  of 
twins.  She  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Lowry,  and  the  twins,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  were  bom  Oct.  21 
at  University  Hospital,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 


Henry  McLemore 


More  Than 

5  00 

News  Beats  Every  Year 
Are  Scored  By 

LEONARD  LYONS 

Ace  Columnist 


That  amazing  record  probably  has  not  been 
matched  by  any  other  journalist  in  years.  Lyons  is 
young,  active,  and  a  tireless  worker.  Every  day  his 
column,  THE  LYONS  DEN,  is  packed  with  news 
items,  many  of  which  are  carried  by  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  days  and  weeks  later. 

Editors  find  after  publishing  THE  LYONS  DEN 
for  only  a  short  time,  that  it  becomes  a  “must”  Such 
papers  include  the  Washington  Post,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Philadelphia 
Record,  New  York  Post,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  etc. 

Two  new  papers  were  added  to  Lyons’  long  list 
last  week:  the  Chicago  Times  and  Madison  Capital- 
Times. 

McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
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$5,000,000  Spent  on  Ads 
By  Canadian  Government 


WELL  OVER  $5,000,000  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  in  advertising  during  the  past 
two  years,  thus  ranking  it  as  Canada’s 
largest  advertiser,  C.  V.  Charters,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Canadian  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  Association,  told  the  inter¬ 
association  good  will  luncheon  of  the 
NEA  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Oct.  22. 

“A  similar  report  can  be  made  for 
the  British  government,”  Mr.  Char¬ 
ters  said  in  outlining  the  complete 
liaison  of  press  and  advertising  with 
the  government  in  Canada’s  war  ef¬ 
fort.  “Over  and  above  what  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  done,  the  Prov¬ 
inces  are  more  and  more  using  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  press  to 
acquaint  their  people  with  Govern¬ 
ment  services,  regulations,  etc.” 

Ads  Cost  Only  1>/2% 

According  to  Mr.  Charters,  who  is 
associated  with  The  Conservator, 
Brampton,  Ontario,  the  first  coopera¬ 
tive  drive  of  the  Canadian  War  Ser¬ 
vices  this  year,  in  which  newspaper 
advertising  and  publicity  played  an 
all-important  part,  5^  millions  was 
asked  from  the  public  and  7  millions 
was  raised  in  the  drive. 

“It  cost  $120,000  for  Canadian  War 
Services  to  raise  $7,000,000,”  he  said. 
‘The  advertising  and  publicity  cost 
was  only  1\^%.  I  believe  this  is  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  your  cost  for 
similar  charities.” 

The  Red  Cross,  which  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  first  cooperative  drive 
this  year,  raised  six  millions  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  Mr.  Charters  related.  It 
has  since  joined  the  Federation  and 
next  year  will  join  with  the  Salvation 
Army,  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Canadian 
Legion  in  the  national  War  Services 
drive. 

When  cooperation  of  the  press  in 
bringing  home  to  the  people  the  urg¬ 
encies  of  the  country’s  war  finance 
measures  was  sought  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  a  year  ago,  the  Canadian  Pub¬ 
lishers  War  Finance  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee  was  formed.  This  group 
comprised  representatives  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  magazines, 
periodicals  and  trade  papers,  under 
the  leadership  of  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  Canada’s  23  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  organized  another 
group  which  operates  as  a  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  publisher’s  organization 
and  the  government. 

VIcfory  Loom  Ad  Cost  1/17  of  1% 

Mr.  Charters  related  operations  of 
these  groups  as  follows: 

“All  periodical  advertising  is  jointly 
presented  to  the  Government  by  the 
Publishers  and  the  Agencies  Commit¬ 
tees.  Radio  advertising  is  handled 
very  much  in  the  same  way  in  that 
members  of  the  Radio  Committee  join 
with  the  agencies  only  to  present  the 
plans  covering  that  medium.  All  other 
advertising  —  bill  boards,  street  cars 
and  printed  literature  —  goes  to  the 
Government  through  the  Advertising 
Agencies  of  Canada. 

“When  instructions  are  received  to 
prepare  a  specific  campaign,  a  plan  of 
operation  is  submitted  to  Ottawa,  and, 
when  approved,  handed  over  to  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  agency  group  to  be 
worked  up  into  a  general  campaign, 
with  approximate  costs,  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Government  by  the  pro¬ 
cedure  outlined  above.  The  motif 
adopted  for  any  campaign  is  worked 
out  to  suit  each  medium  on  the 
schedule. 

“The  first  campaign  handled  was 
that  outlining  the  Government’s  plan 


for  pre-paying  income  tax  by  install¬ 
ments.  This  campaign  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  January,  1941, 
and  was  an  outstanding  success. 

“Following  this  came  the  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Certificate  campaign  in  February. 
Certificates  had  b^n  on  sale  since 
June,  1940,  but  it  was  apparent  that 
the  monthly  quota  of  sales  would 
have  to  be  stepped  up  if  that  method 
of  raising  war  funds  was  to  be  worth 
while.  Accordingly,  a  very  intensive 
drive  was  planned  and  the  subsequent 
campaign  used  every  advertising  me¬ 
dium —  daily  newspapers,  weekly 
newspapers,  magazines,  farm  publica¬ 
tions,  financial  papers,  trade  papers, 
posters,  street  cars  and  radio.  The 
press  schedule  was  very  heavy.  The 
anticipated  results  were  achieved  at 
a  very  moderate  cost. 

“Then  came  the  Victory  Loan  of 
1941.  It  was  the  most  comprehensive 
ever  undertaken  in  Canada.  ’The 
amount  raised  was  $837,000,000  from 
1,000,000  subscribers.  It  cost  $1,058,000 
for  advertising,  or  1  17  of  1%.  In  this 
campaign,  the  linage  in  the  press  was 
close  to  40,000  lines.  In  addition  it  is 
estimated  that  $4,759,359  in  supple¬ 
mentary  local  and  national  advertising 
was  donated  by  others. 

Criticism  Answered 

When  the  complete  history  of  Cana¬ 
da’s  contribution  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  comes  to  be 
written,  one  of  the  shining  chapters 
will  record  how  publishers  and  other 
media  owners,  together  with  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  cooperated  as  one  har¬ 
monious  unit  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  various  Government  campaigns  to 
raise  funds  that  have  been  a  feature 
of  Canadian  advertising  this  past  year. 

“The  success  attending  the  united 
efforts  of  the  various  cooperating 
groups  may  be  gauged  by  some  re¬ 
marks  by  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Ilsley,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance,  in  reply  to  unin¬ 
formed  criticism  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa.  Replying  to  a 
member  who  had  objected  to  sp>ending 
the  ratepayers’  money  on  advertising, 
Mr.  Ilsley  said; 

"The  honorable  gentleman  has  referred  to 
finance  advertising,  of  which  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  lately.  That  advertising  is  well 
worthwhile.  It  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  great  financial  campaigns  we  are  carryirig 
on  without  spending  quite  a  lot  of  money  in 
advertising.  1  am  very  well  satisfied  not  only 
with  the  advertising  itself,  but  with  the  results.’’ 

‘To  this  testimonial  may  be  added 
the  fact,  that  owing  in  large  measure 
to  the  great  volume  of  editorial  sup¬ 
port  supplementing  the  campaign  it¬ 
self,  the  cost  of  the  War  Savings 
Certificates  advertising  campaign  was 
less  than  one-half  of  1%! 

“Success  was  due  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  the  speedy  and  complete 
organization  of  the  entire  newspaper 
and  advertising  industry.  English 
and  French  publishers  and  all  media 
interests,  including  posters,  radio, 
street  cars  and  printers,  immediately 
got  into  line  with  the  sole  intention 
to  fit  into  any  plan  that  might  be 
adopted  as  the  most  efficient  means  of 
grappling  with  the  problems  of  the 
situation. 

“News  releases,  cartoons  and  pic¬ 
tures,  in  addition  to  informative  and 
inspirational  Bulletins,  were  sent  out 
every  week  to  the  press  by  the 
CP.WJ’P.C.  headquarters  in  Toronto. 

“’The  amount  of  space  given,  and 
the  way  this  material  was  played  up 
by  publishers  throughout  the  Domin¬ 
ion,  was  very  outstanding,  and  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
campaigns. 

“In  addition  to  these  two  major 
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campaigns  for  War  Savings  and  War 
Loan,  the  Dominion  Government  has 
utilized  the  advertising  columns  of 
our  newspapers  very  extensively  in 
connection  with  other  war  projects, 
such  as:  National  registration,  income 
tax  prepayments,  voluntary  enlistment, 
calling  up  of  trainees,  the  salvage 
campaign,  gasoline  conservation,  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  and  announce¬ 
ment  of  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
licensing  of  food,  clothing  and  other 
stores  by  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board.” 


No  Fraud  Found 
In  Hearst  Deals 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


and  expounded  and  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  use  in  computations  which 
I  have  made  over  a  period  of  many 
months  I  find  no  better  basis  for  plac¬ 
ing  a  valuation  upon  the  Baltimore, 
Atlanta  and  San  Antonio  papers  than 
Mr.  Forbes’  appraisal,  accepted  as  it 
was  by  Mr.  Meek,  Mr.  Hagelberg,  Mr. 
Woods  and  Mr.  Neylan.” 

“If  Mr.  Forbes  knew  newspaper 
values  in  1930  and  1934,  and  in  1938, 
he  must  have  known  them  in  1935,” 
the  opinion  reads.  “If  he  was  more 
conservative  in  1935  than  he  had  been 
in  1930,  although  I  do  not  say  he  was, 
he  may  have  been  better  informed, 
for  many  things  had  happened  in  the 
meantime.’’ 

Taking  into  consideration  all  of  the 
formulae  and  the  theories  of  valuation 
which  he  had  heard  advanced,  the 
court  felt  he  had  no  better  basis  for 
placing  a  valuation  on  the  properties 
than  Forbes’  appraisal,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  found  that  the  fair  market  value 
was  $7,111,549.91  gross,  or  $5,464,654.29 
net. 

“I  find  that  Mr.  Meek  and  not  Mr. 
Neylan  fixed  the  price  that  Consoli¬ 
dated  agreed  to  pay.  Mr.  Meek  said 
that  while  he  preferred  a  figure  not 
over  $7,500,000,  he  perhaps  would  go 
as  high  as  $8,500,000  gross  ($7,785,- 
889.16  for  the  properties  purchased), 
but  I  do  not  believe  he  would  will¬ 
ingly  have  paid  the  extra  million  dol¬ 
lars.  He  finally  agreed  to  pay  over 
$3,000,000  more  than  that,  but  I  believe 
that  he  did  so  under  the  compulsion 
of  the  facts  that  he  faced.  That  he 
was  an  honorable  and  conscientious 
man  is  established  throughout  the 
record.  ...  I  believe  that  he  consented 
to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  papers, 
but  I  also  believe  that  he  had  done 
everything  possible  to  get  them  at  a 
lower  price  and  that  he  was,  so  to 
speak,  ‘at  the  end  of  his  rope.’  He 
bought  the  papers  as  cheaply  as  he 
could. 

Diffcrciic*  in  Price  Allewnd 

“Necessarily  I  believe  that  the  price 
agreed  upon  between  Mr.  Hearst  and 
Mr.  Neylan  (which  so  far  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  concerned  was  subject  to  Mr. 
Meek’s  approval)  was  much  too  high. 
I  believe  also  that  Mr.  Hearst  accepted 
a  price  which  he  considered  far  below 
the  real  value  of  the  papers.  He  be¬ 
lieved  them  to  be  worth  $10,000,000. 
They  had  cost  him  far  more  than 
that.” 

The  transaction  would  be  sustained, 
the  court  said,  except  for  two  factors, 
the  price  was  too  high,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  the 
two  parties,  the  element  of  arm’s 
length  dealing  was  missing.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  recovery  of  the  difference 
between  the  real  value  and  the  price 
paid  was  allowed  against  American 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
Rescission  of  the  purchase,  as  asked 
by  the  plaintiff,  is  not  necessary  to  a 
just  determination  of  the  controversy, 
it  was  ruled. 
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ANPA  Members  to 
Aid  Collection 
Of  Waste  Paper 

Warning  that  the  shortage  of  waste 
paper  can  mean  diversion  of  sulphite 
from  newsprint,  thus  affecting  the 
future  supply,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  appealed 
to  its  members  Oct.  27  to  assist  the 
OPM's  program  of  waste  paper  col¬ 
lection  in  every  possible  way. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  waste 
paper  collection  to  newspapers,  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA 
general  manager,  said  in  part: 

Svlphite  Diversion  Hitt  Suppiy 

“For  every  ton  of  waste  paper  col¬ 
lected  for  paper  board  box  manufac¬ 
ture,  enough  sulphite  will  be  saved 
to  make  two  tons  of  newsprint.  Every 
ton  of  sulphite  diverted  from  news¬ 
print  affects  our  future  newsprint 
supply.  In  view  of  an  estimate  short¬ 
age  of  paper  and  pulp  other  than 
newsprint  in  1942,  it  is  important  that 
the  supply  of  newsprint  be  kept  as 
nearly  normal  as  possible  and  waste 
paper  collection  will  take  pressure 
off  the  need  of  things  now  going  into 
newsprint. 

“Due  to  shortage  of  waste  paper, 
0PM,  Division  of  Priorities  has  just 
issued  an  order  restraining  by  10% 
the  consumption  of  waste  paper  by 
eastern  mill  plants  from  Oct.  25  to 
Nov.  22.  This  .order  affects  paper- 
board  and  roofing  mill  plants  in  the 
area  east  of  a  line  running  from  the 
Canadian  border  through  and  includ¬ 
ing  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Talahassee, 
Fla.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.” 

Mr.  Williams  disclosed  that  an 
OPM  suggestion  that  newspaper  boys 
be  organized  for  a  waste  paper  col¬ 
lection  compaign  has  been  dropped  as 
impractical  by  the  ANPA  and  the 
directors  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association.  However, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  on  a  national  basis 
are  being  organized,  as  well  as  the 
Salvation  Army,  Mr.  Williams  said. 

He  emphasized  that  any  kind  of 
plan  must  be  tied  up  with  the  waste 
paper  dealer.  Central  collection 
offices  already  have  been  established 
in  more  than  30  cities  through  the 
Waste  Paper  Conservation  Campaign, 
17  East  49th  Street,  New  York,  and 
645  Boatmen’s  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Two  PlaRt  Suggested 

“It  is  suggested  that  two  different 
plans  can  be  followed  by  any  news¬ 
paper  in  cooperating  in  the  waste 
paper  collection  campaign,  depending 
whether  or  not  there  has  already  been 
set  up  an  organization  in  the  partic¬ 
ular  city,”  said  Mr.  Williams.  “In 
those  cities  where  an  organization 
has  not  been  set  up  it  is  suggested 
that  the  newspaper  might  tie  in  with 
some  local  organization  which  will 
supply  a  telephone  and  operator  and 
advise  the  public  to  use  that  number 
in  calling  for  a  waste  paper  collector 
dealer.  There  must  be  at  least  100 
pounds  available  to  justify  a  dealer 
in  calling. 

“It  has  been  suggested  that  as  a 
public  service  a  newspaper  may  want 
to  assign  someone  in  its  own  office  to 
a  special  number  on  its  own  phone 
board  so  as  to  give  the  information  as 
to  where  the  public  may  call  for  a 
collector  dealer. 

“In  some  cities  paid  advertising  is 
being  used  as  a  part  of  different  cam¬ 
paigns  and  those  angles  are  being 
handled  by  the  Olian  Advertising  Co., 
Boatmen’s  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.” 

The  ANPA  gave  sample  slogans 
and  fillers  which  newspapers  could 
use  to  inform  readers  that  waste  paper 
today  commands  up  to  40  cents  per 
100  pounds. 


WHAT  ADVERTISING  BUYERS  DON’T  KNOW 


can  hurt  you! 


tire  retail  sale*  holding  up?’* 

“What’s  the  national  linage  pic- 
tore?” 

“Has  defense  changed  past  condi¬ 
tions?” 

“What  kind  of  merchandising  co¬ 
operation?” 

“Hous  goml  an  editorial  job  does 
the  paper  do?” 

•  Those  are  just  five  of  the  55 
questions  advertising  buyers  ask 
themselves  again  and  again  about 
markets  and  newspapers.  In  many 
instances,  there  is  no  one  around  to 
answer  them.  And  what  they  don’t 
know  .  .  .  about  you  and  yours  .  .  . 
can  certainly  hurt  you. 

It  might  pay  you  to  worry  less  about 
radio,  magazines  or  outdoor — -or 
that  neighboring  new'spaper — and 
more  about  what  buyers  want  to 
know,  and  need  to  know',  about  you. 


Don’t  let  your  toughest  competition 
be  yourself. 

Frank  Coutant,  formerly  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  one  of  the 
country's  leading  agencies,  ought  to 
know'  something  about  this  subject. 
Two  weeks  ago  he  wrote  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  .  .  . 

"More  newspaper  space  is  bought 
for  national  advertising  than  is  sold: 
meaning,  that  decisions  to  use  space 
are  based  upon  reasons  that  are  not 
presented  by  the  new'spaper,  some¬ 
times  not  even  know'n  to  the  man¬ 
agement.  Advertising  drops  into 
their  laps  like  manna  from  heaven, 
and  they  are  grateful.  They  would 
not  be  so  happy  if  they  knew  how 
much  that  they  could  and  should 
have  had  went  somewhere  else  be¬ 
cause  the  story  of  their  market  is  so 
badly  told.’"' 

This  is  linage  insurance  we're  talk¬ 
ing  about.  Just  as  there  are  “boom 


towns"  today  that  have  had  their 
faces  lifted  by  defense,  so,  too,  are 
there  “blitzed  towns”  that  priorities 
and  the  emergency  have  practically 
washed  out.  How  does  the  advertis¬ 
ing  buyer  know  exactly  where  your 
market  stands  unless  you  teU  him? 
How  else  can  you  beat  negative 
rumors?  How'  else  can  you  be  sure 
these  buyers  understand  unless  you 
put  your  own  story  before  them  .  .  . 
where  they  can  get  at  it  when  they 
want  it? 

That  last  sentence  writes  the  spe¬ 
cifications  for  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er’s  MARKET  GUIDE,  the  one  com¬ 
plete  newspaper  buying  work-book. 
Buyers  have  used  it  for  years — its 
completeness  and  convenience  make 
it  an  old  friend.  It  needs  only  your 
advertisement  to  make  it  100%  com¬ 
plete.  Have  you  sent  in  your  reser¬ 
vation?  When  the  MARKET 
GUIDE  closes,  it  closes  for  a  full  12 
months! 


Slr.amLJ  FOR  STILL  GREATER 
SERVICE  FOR  YOUR  BUYERS 

Now,  the  original  Editor  &  Publisher 
MARKET  GUIDE — the  advertising  buy¬ 
er’s  standby — has  many  new  features  to 
make  it  still  more  useful.  Here  are  48  new 
State  maps,  with  counties  and  all  daily 
newspaper  cities  and  towns  indicated. 
Here  are  all  vital  market  data  brought 
up  to  date,  plus  new  statistical  data,  all 
arranged  for  easy  use.  Never  have  so 
much  valuable  working  data  for  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  been  crammed  into 
one  volume.  Does  it  contain  your  com¬ 
plete  story?  Still  time  to  reserve  ade¬ 
quate  space.  Editor  &  Publisher,  Times 
Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Write  or  wire  your  space  reservation 
today.  Closing,  !Sov.  15th. 


48  NEW 
STATE  MAPS 

SALES  DATA 
MARKET  FACTS 
CENSUS  FIGURES 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Full-pag«  . $275.00 

Half-pag*  . 

Third-page  . 

Quarter-page  . 

Eighth-page  . 

Sixteenth-page  . . . 


NEW 

STATE 

TABLES-^ 
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School's  Roster 
Draws  7,000 
Enrollments 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  27 — Generous  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  space  lies 
behind  the  phenomenal  success  of  The 
Junto,  Philadelphia’s  new  Adult 
School,  Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
today. 

The  Junto,  a  revival  of  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  dub  for  self-improvement, 
started  its  career  in  Philadelphia  with 
an  enrollment  which  is  now  swelling 
to  over  7,000  students.  This  new  ex¬ 
periment  in  adult  education  has  of¬ 
fered  38  courses  in  popular  subjects 
such  as  art  appreciation,  archeology, 
astronomy,  bridge,  music,  magazine 
and  short  story  writing,  pottery,  etc. 
One  dass  in  psychology  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  nearly  1,000  students. 

Kearney  Assisting 

The  Junto  is  headed  by  John  F. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  wealthy  art  patron,  and  he 
is  being  assisted  by  George  F.  Kearney, 
manager  of  the  Ledger  Syndicate.  Mr. 
Kearney  has  been  interested  in  adult 
education  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  made  a  study  of  the  peoples  col¬ 
lege  movement  in  many  European 
centers. 

“TTie  enormous  enrollment  which 
has  nearly  swamped  our  committee,” 
Mr.  Kearney  told  Editihi  &  Pubusher, 
“is  due  chiefly  to  our  determination  to 
use  large  copy  in  all  Philadelphia 
newspapers.  Our  opening  announce¬ 
ment  was  three  full  colunms  and  it 
jammed  our  first  registration  meeting. 

“We  followed  up  this  first  ad  with 
an  array  of  fifty-line  doubles,  adver¬ 
tising  spedal  courses.  These  we  sprin¬ 
kled  through  the  various  pages  and 
then,  finding  that  these  advertisements 
were  pulling  big,  we  again  bimched 
the  courses  together  for  two-column, 
150-line  advertisements. 

“I  think  we  have  proved  something 
in  Philadelphia  which  should  be  valu¬ 
able  to  the  advertising  fraternity.  It 
is  my  impression  that  most  charitable 
institutions,  such  as  ours  is,  are  much 
too  inclined  to  take  niggardly  space 
in  advertising  their  wares. 

“We  have  shown,  through  newspaper 
advertising,  that  popular  education 
can  be  sold,  much  as  department  stores 
merchandize  their  wares.  Our  adver¬ 
tisements  stood  out  on  the  pages  and 
attracted  real  attention. 

“From  a  preliminary  study  we  have 
made  of  the  coupon  we  carried  with 
one  ad,  it  is  our  impression  that  the 
ad  pulled  more  in  those  papers  which 
did  not  carry  it  imder  the  usual  School 
and  College  classification.  In  the 
second  time  around,  we  requested  sev¬ 
eral  papers  to  keep  away  from  the  set 
School  and  College  head  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  those  ads  pulled  better. 

Schoelt  Spraadiag 

“Newspapers  should  watch  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  adult  schools 
throughout  the  country.  This  type  of 
popular  education  is  spreading  rapidly 
all  over  the  United  States.  Our  ex¬ 
periment  in  Philadelphia  should  set  a 
valuable  precedent.  Too  many  of  these 
schools  are  depending  on  free  public¬ 
ity.  We  are  sure  that  we  could  not 
have  accumulated  this  record  enroll¬ 
ment  for  The  Junto  without  paid 
newspaper  copy.” 

The  advertising  campaign  was  per- 
pared  by  Philip  Klein,  president  of 
the  Philip  Klein  Advertising  Agency, 
Philadelphia,  who  is  a  member  of  The 
Junto  board.  He  contributed  his  ser¬ 
vices.  Mr.  Klein  was  assisted  by  David 
McGuckin,  of  the  A1  Paul  Lefton  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  who  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board. 


AP  Staff  Additions, 
Changes  Announced 

Appointment  of  Herman  Allen, 
Broadway  columnist  of  the  Associated 
Press  Feature  Service,  to  edit  “The 
World  This  Week,”  the  Feature 
Service’s  weekly  page  of  maps  and 
news  review  for  week-end  use,  was 
announced  Oct.  27  in  Inter-Office,  AP 
house  organ.  Ray  Peacock,  of  the 
Feature  Service  general  news  staff, 
takes  over  Allen’s  run.  Other  AP 
personnel  changes  here  and  abroad 
were  announced  as  follows: 

Transfers — E.  L.  Almen,  Cliicago  to  New 
York,  La  Prensa  Asociada;  Norman  Bell, 
Sacramento  to  Fresno;  VV.  J.  Cruger,  traffic 
bureau  chief,  Pittsburgh  to  Indianapolis,  as 
TBC;  E.  C.  Daniel,  Bern  to  London;  Oliver 
DeWolf,  Harrisburg  to  Washington;  Chandler 
Diehl,  N'ew  York  LPA  to  Panama;  Edmond 
LeBreton,  Baton  Rouge  to  Jackson,  as  corre¬ 
spondent;  A.  R.  Shobaken,  traffic  bureau  chief. 
New  York,  to  Kansas  City,  as  TBC;  Frank 

R.  Zumbro,  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg. 

Appointment — Dave  Hoff,  Chicago,  as  night 

sports  editor,  Chicago, 

New  York  Inter-Departmental  Change  — 
Vance  Packard,  F.S.,  to  the  Feature  desk. 

Additions — R.  Alvarez-Gayou,  Mexico  City 
(formerly  Latin  American  desk.  New  York) ; 
William  Kunzman,  New  York,  News  Photo 
Service,  from  P&A  Photo  Syndicate,  New 
York;  W.  D.  McIntosh,  Milwaukee,  from 
Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News;  Conrad  Man- 
ley,  Baton  Rouge,  from  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
American  Press;  A.  A.  Marin,  New  York 
LPA,  translator  and  free-lancer;  John  K. 
Newell,  Little  Rock,  from  Herald-Democrat ; 

S.  H.  Paganucci,  San  Francisco,  from  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  Thomas  R.  Parker, 
Columbus,  from  Painesville  (O.)  Telegraph; 
W.  W.  Wade,  New  York  LPA,  from  Ft. 
George  C.  Meade,  Md. ;  Tom  Williams, 
Chicago,  from  Harrisburg  (Ill.)  Daily 
Register. 

Resignations — Thomas  F.  Coman,  Washing¬ 
ton;  James  W.  Danner,  Milwaukee,  to  go  with 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Emilio  Escalante, 
New  York  LPA;  Peter  A.  Zorn,  Columbus, 
to  go  with  own  private  enterprise,  San¬ 
dusky,  O. 

■ 

Weekly  Struck  by 
New  York  Guild 

Seven  employes,  the  entire  staff  of 
the  Parkchester  Review,  a  weekly 
serving  the  $50,000,000  Parkchester 
Housing  Development,  built  and 
owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  in  the  Bronx,  New 
York,  are  conducting  a  guild  strike 
against  the  weekly.  The  New  York 
guild  charges  five  employes  were  dis¬ 
charged  following  unsuccessful  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Henry  Garfinkel,  owner 
of  the  Review,  and  two  others  went 
out  in  sympathy  on  Oct.  22.  The 
paper  continues  to  publish. 

Monroe  Stern,  Journal- American 
rewrite  man,  and  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  was 
renominated  for  the  presidency  of  the 
local  at  a  Representative  Assembly 
meeting  Oct.  29.  Others  nominated 
in  the  election  scheduled  for  Dec.  22, 
were;  John  McManus,  PM;  Max 
Samuel,  Times,  and  D.  L.  Homer, 
Daily  Mirror,  for  vice-presidents. 
Gladys  Bentley,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
treasurer;  Nat  EUnhorn,  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  and  John  Ryan,  general  or¬ 
ganizer.  All  RA  candidates  are  up 
for  re-election  except  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents. 

HONOR  R.  HOE 

A  bronze  tablet  honoring  the  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  Colonel  Richard 
March  Hoe,  designer  and  builder  of 
the  rotary  printing  press,  was  un¬ 
veiled  Oct.  26  in  St.  Ann’s  Portestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Morrisania,  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  where  Mr.  Hoe 
served  as  a  vestryman  for  20  years. 
The  tablet,  on  the  rear  wall  of  the 
church,  which  recently  observed  its 
100th  anniversary,  was  tmveiled  by 
Ogden  Reid,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune. 


PLAN  NEW  DAILY 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30 — Plans 
for  a  new  morning  newspaper  in 
Jamestown  to  take  the  place  of  the 
late  Jamestown  Morning  Post,  re¬ 
cently  merged  with  the  Jamestown 
Journal,  an  afternoon  newspaper, 
were  announced  here  by  Will  A. 
Walker,  publisher  of  the  Warren 
(Pa.)  Times-Mirror.  The  paper,  to 
be  called  the  Jamestown  Morning 
Sun,  will  be  published  by  the  Sim 
Publishing  Company  of  Jamestown 
with  Mr.  Walker  as  president  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Colegrove  of  Corry,  Pa.,  as  vice- 
president.  It  will  be  printed  in  War¬ 
ren  until  a  printing  plant  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  Jamestown. 

■ 

No  Fixed  Policy  on 
Newspaper  Ad  Costs 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  30 — The 
pending  Vinson  Bill  to  place  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  profits,  over  costs,  in  the  avi¬ 
ation  industry  will  leave  unanswered 
the  question  whether  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  outlays  are  proper  items  for 
inclusion  under  the  heading  of  costs. 

That  subject  is  not  treated  in  the 
bill  and  will  be  left  for  administrative 
interpretation,  it  was  explained  at 
the  office  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  before  which  the  legila- 
tion  is  pending. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been,  or 
will,  be  spent  in  the  defense  program 
on  the  basis  of  cost-plus-^ed  fee 
agreements  and  contracts  awarded 
fixing  a  maximum  profit  after  ap¬ 
proved  costs  have  been  reckoned. 

No  general  policy  prevails  today. 
The  contracting  officer  of  each  pro¬ 
curement  agency  operating  in  the 
field  of  negotiated  contracts  or  profit 
limits  determines  the  policy  to  be  ap¬ 
plicable,  based  on  the  facts  in  each  in¬ 
stance  where  the  question  is  raised. 

Newspaper  advertising  necessary  to 
execute  the  order,  that  is,  copy  placed 
to  obtain  workmen  or  materials,  is 
always  considered  a  legitimate  item  of 
cost  of  production. 

Inquiry  discloses  that  the  precise 
question  whether  good  will  advertis¬ 
ing  falls  within  that  category,  has 
not  yet  been  formally  raised.  Con¬ 
tracting  officers  declined  to  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  what  the  ultimate  deci¬ 
sion  might  be,  preferring  to  rule  on 
the  basis  of  facts  in  a  case. 

CITRUS  GROUP  SUES 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Oct.  22— The 
Citrus  Commission  and  Arthur  Kud- 
ner,  Inc.,  its  former  advertising 
agency,  sued  State  Comptroller  J.  M. 
Lee  on  Oct.  20  to  require  payment 
of  $10,796  to  Kudner  for  advertising 
material  obtained  outside  the  state. 
A  supreme  court  action  against  the 
comptroller  was  made  returnable 
Nov.  21,  when  Lee  will  show  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  refusing  to  pay  the  bill.  The 
account  was  incurred  by  Kudner  last 
year  to  obtain  500,000  copies  of  a 
pamphlet  advertising  Florida  citrus. 
Although  the  account  was  approved 
by  the  Citrus  Commission  for  pay¬ 
ment  out  of  its  funds.  Comptroller 
Lee  refused  to  approve  the  check  on 
the  grounds  that  state  law  prohibited 
such  printing  outside  Florida.  Kudner 
and  the  Citrus  Commission  contended 
the  booklet  did  not  represent  any 
printing  purchase,  but  was  a  purchase 
of  advertising  supplies  within  the 
provisions  of  the  advertising  law. 

NLRB  SETS  NOV.  3 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  27 — The  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Nov.  3  here  on  the 
guild  charge  that  an  independent  em¬ 
ploye  group  of  the  Birmingham  Post, 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  is  com¬ 
pany  dominated.  The  paper  has  been 
clos^  since  Sept.  6  by  a  guild  strike. 


Court  Upholds 
Delegation  of 
Subpena  Power 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  27— A  Fed¬ 
eral  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  has  rejected  the  legal 
reasoning  followed  by  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Boston,  Mass.,  which  held 
that  the  Lowell  (Mass.)<  Sun  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  its  records  for 
wage-hour  division  inspection  on  the 
basis  of  a  subpena  not  signed  by  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Philip  B.  Fleming. 

The  Boston  court  ruled  that  a  sub¬ 
pena  bearing  the  signature  of  one  of 
Fleming’s  subordinates  does  not  follow 
the  directive  of  the  statute  and  there¬ 
fore  is  void.  The  Lowell  Sun  had  re¬ 
fused  to  produce  records,  in  defiance 
of  the  subpena,  and  the  First  Circuit 
Court  ruled  the  publisher  was  within 
his  rights. 

Packing  Co.  Cass 

Administrator  Fleming  has  appealed 
from  the  Boston  ruling  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  grant  a  review.  The  same 
issue  is  raised  in  the  Minnesota  case, 
Cudahy  Packing  Company  vs.  Philip 
B.  Fleming,  and  the  holding  will  be 
cited  in  the  brief  to  be  presented  in 
the  Lowell  Sun  litigation. 

With  one  justice  dissenting  in  part, 
the  three- judge  circuit  bench  at  St. 
Paul  ruled: 

“The  issuance  of  a  subpena  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  access  to  author¬ 
ized  data  and  records,  in  carrying  out 
the  provision  of  Section  11(a)  of  the 
Act,  is,  in  administrative  effect,  a 
mere  implementation  of  the  power  of 
inspection  conferred  by  that  section. 
The  mere  issuance  of  such  a  subpena 
cannot  be  claimed  to  violate  any  fun¬ 
damental  right  of  the  employer,  since 
it  can  only  be  enforced  by  application 
to  the  District  Court  for  a  compliance 
order,  and  a  judicial  approval  of  the 
right,  under  the  statute,  to  demand 
the  required  action.  When  thus  viewed 
and  the  fact  considered  that  Congress 
has  expressly  provided  that  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  Administrator  may  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  any  place  through  his  duly 
authorized  representatives,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  not  intended  that 
the  Administrator  personally  should 
bear  the  burden  of  issuing  subpenas 
on  a  nationwide  scale — a  task  which 
reason  suggests  would  in  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  hardly  be  made  more  than  me¬ 
chanical  on  his  part,  in  view  of  its 
onerousness  and  of  ultimate  judicial 
responsibility  in  the  necessity  for  a 
compliance  order. 

Grant  of  Pewar 

“Where  there  has  been  a  clear  grant 
of  an  administrative  power — as  there  is 
here  of  the  general  right  to  issue  im¬ 
plementing  subpenas — in  a  field  of  de¬ 
clared  public  interest,  and  the  statute 
Ls  subject  to  two  reasonable  construc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
power  may  be  exercised,  one  of  which 
will  facilitate  performance  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  administrative  duties,  and  the 
other  of  which  will  impede  it,  the 
courts  should  adopt  the  facilitating 
construction,  if  no  fundamental  rights 
are  thereby  violated  or  impaired. 

“We  accordingly  are  unable  to  agree 
with  the  view  of  this  question  in  Low¬ 
ell  Sun  Co.  V.  Fleming,  Administrator, 
1  Cir.,  120  F2d  213.” 

m 

RETURNS  FROM  FRANCE 

E.  C.  Buchignani,  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times  at  Nice  since 
1935,  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Oct.  2^, 
after  living  in  France  for  the  last  six 
years. 
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Eagle’s  Centenary  Issue 
Had  141,151  Lines  of  Ads 


the  100th  anniversary  issue  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  published  Oct.  26, 
contained  display  advertisements  of 
two  firms  that  advertised  in  the 
paper’s  first  issue  in  1841,  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  and  William  Wise  and 
Sons,  jewelers. 

Total  linage  of  the  138-page  edition 
was  141,151  lines,  which  included  115,- 
020  lines  in  624  display  ads  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  centennial  issue  of  76  pages. 
Most  of  the  latter  copy  was  themed  to 
the  anniversary,  and  more  than  half 
of  it  was  prepared  by  the  Eagle  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  which  furn¬ 
ished  historical  research  for  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

A  four-page  facsimile  of  Vol.  1,  No. 

1  of  the  Eagle  was  inserted  in  each 
copy  of  the  100th  anniversary  edition. 

Famous  "Sons”  Featured 
Featured  in  the  centennial  number 
were  the  rosters  of  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who  made  the  Eagle’s  name 
famous  in  American  journalism,  and 
“alumni"  of  reporters  who  attained 
national  and  international  prominence 
after  leaving  its  staff. 

The  Eagle  was  intended  by  a  group 
of  Democratic  politicians  of  1841  to  be 
“only  a  political  circular”  which 
would  be  dropped  after  the  fall  elec¬ 
tion,  but  their  plans  were  changed  by 
Isaac  Van  Anden,  a  printer,  who  had 
greater  aspirations  for  the  paper.  He 
offered  to  accept  full  responsibility  for 
its  continuance,  gave  his  notes  for  a 
fair  price  agreed  upon  with  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  he  thus  became  publisher 
and  sole  proprietor  the  following 
April  19,  when  the  actual  sale  trans¬ 
pired.  Until  Van  Anden  paid  off  the 
notes  early  in  1843  the  name  of  Alfred 
G.  Stevens  appeared  on  the  first  page 
as  publisher. 

Henry  C.  Murphy,  leading  Demo¬ 
cratic  politician  who  was  induced  by 
Van  Anden  to  back  a  Democratic 
paper,  was  its  first  editor.  Later 
Murphy  became  Mayor  of  Brooklyn, 
and  served  in  the  State  Senate,  in 
Congress  and  as  Minister  to  Holland. 
In  1852,  he  came  within  one  vote  of 
attaining  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  successful  rival,  Franklin  Pierce, 
was  elected. 

Richard  Adams  Locke,  who  spon¬ 
sored  the  famous  “Moon  Hoax”  serial 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  was  the  first 
editor  imder  Van  Anden’s  regime,  but 
Locke  was  too  imaginative  for  the 
conservative  Eagle  and  he  was  soon 
succeeded  by  William  P.  Marsh,  a 
printer.  At  Marsh’s  death  in  1846 
Walter  Whitman,  Jr.,  who  was  later 
to  become  famous  as  the  poet  Walt 
Whitman,  was  named  editor  at  the  age 
of  27. 

During  the  two  years  Whitman  held 
that  post  he  “showed  great  industry,” 
according  to  the  Eagle.  He  wrote  a 
good  part  of  the  paper’s  local  news, 
editorials  and  essays,  and  published 
several  short  stories  on  the  outside 
page.  He  reviewed  books,  plays, 
concerts  and  the  opera;  wrote  short 
paragraphs,  engaged  in  partisan  bick¬ 
ering  and  selected  miscellany  for  fill¬ 
ers.  He  wrote  an  ode  in  conventional 
verse  to  the  prison  ship  martyrs  and 
took  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  of  which  Van  Anden  was 
the  local  secretary. 

Walt  Whitman's  Carear 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to 
show  that  Whitman  at  this  time  was 
other  than  a  conventional,  respected 
figure  in  Brooklyn,”  says  the  Eagle’s 
accoimt.  “From  his  notebooks  and 
his  writings  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
laying  the  foundation  for  his  future 


as  a  poet,  and  he  actually  started 
‘Leaves  of  Grass’  while  on  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  but  he  was  not  known  then 
primarily  as  a  poet. 

“Whitman’s  evolution  is  easily  dis¬ 
cernible  in  his  Eagle  writings,  and  his 
opinions  as  then  set  forth  did  not 
vary  greatly  from  the  views  he  pro¬ 
claimed  or  put  into  his  poetry  in  later 
years.  His  differences  with  Van 
Anden  grew  out  of  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  slavery.  Although  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  extreme  Abolitionists. 
Whitman  opposed  the  extension  of 
slavery  in  the  new  territory  acquired 
as  a  result  of  the  Mexican  War.  The 
Democratic  party  backed  water  on 
this  issue  and  Whitman  left  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  to  become  a  Free  Soiler.” 

One  editor,  Henry  McCloskey,  al¬ 
most  wrecked  the  paper  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  War.  McCloskey 
was  convinced  that  the  Southern 
States  had  a  right  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  His  intemperate  writings  were 
declared  by  the  Government  to  be 
treasonable  and  continuance  of  the 
Eagle  was  made  contingent  upon  Mc- 
Closkey’s  discharge. 

Thomas  Kinsella,  who  succeeded 
McCloskey,  continued  as  editor  until 
his  death  in  1884,  except  for  a  brief 
period  when  his  chair  was  filled  by 
his  assistant,  William  Wood.  Andrew 
McLean,  later  editor  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Citizen,  was  editor  until  he  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  St.  Clair  Mc- 
Kelway,  who  held  the  editorial  helm 
from  1886  until  his  death  in  1915.  Dr. 
Arthur  M.  Howe,  who  was  editor  from 
1915  until  his  retirement  in  1931,  is 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

Cleveland  Rodgers  was  editor  from 
1931  to  1936,  when  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  City  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  by  Mayor  LaGuardia.  The 
present  e^tor  is  Edwin  B.  Wilson, 
formerly  its  chief  editorial  writer  and 
city  editor. 

Hester  Made  Paper  Famous 

Isaac  Van  Anden  remained  the  di¬ 
recting  force  of  the  Eagle  until  his 
death  in  1875.  He  was  succeeded  in 
control  by  his  nephew.  Col.  William 
Hester,  who  joined  the  composing 
room  as  a  boy  in  1852  and  later  de¬ 
veloped  the  Eagle  into  a  nationally- 
known  newspaper.  At  his  death  in 
1921  Col.  Hester  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  William  V.,  who  was  president 
until  he  died  in  1924. 

Herbert  Gunnison,  who  had  joined 
the  paper  in  1883  and  worked  his 
was  up  through  the  ranks  to  become 
business  manager  and  publisher,  was 
named  president  in  1924.  Assisting 
him  were  his  son,  Raymond  M.,  and 
William  V.  Hester,  grandson  of  Col. 
Hester.  In  1929  the  Gunnison-Hester 
group  sold  the  Eagle  to  Fremk  E. 
Gannett.  The  Rochester  publisher 
operated  it  as  one  of  his  group  of 
dailies  until  1932,  when  the  Eagle 
reverted  to  the  previous  publishers, 
with  M.  Preston  Goodfellow  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher. 

In  1938  control  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Frank  D.  Schroth,  at  that 
time  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Scranton  Tribune,  which  he  sold  just 
before  entering  the  Brooklyn  field. 
Executives  associated  with  Mr. 
Schroth,  president  and  publisher,  are: 
W.  F.  Crowell,  business  manager;  Mr. 
Wilson,  editor;  Andrew  Bernhard, 
managing  editor;  John  Dean,  adver¬ 
tising  director;  Stephen  J.  Lambert, 
mechanical  superintendent,  and  Isa- 
dor  Cohen,  circulation  manager. 
Nunnally  Johnson,  Hollywood  pro¬ 


ducer,  scenarist  and  magazine  writ¬ 
er,  who  adapted  and  produced  “The 
Grapes  of  Wrath,”  last  year’s  winner 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Academy 
Award,  is  one  of  the  Eagle’s  noted 
“alumni."  He  joined  the  paper  short¬ 
ly  after  the  World  War.  Another 
Hollywood  luminary  who  started  his 
career  on  the  Eagle  is  Rian  James, 
former  conductor  of  the  coliunn  “Re¬ 
verting  to  Type,”  and  now  a  film 
writer. 

H.  V.  Kaltenbom,  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Eagle,  is  now  famous  as 
a  radio  news  commentator.  He  was 
with  the  paper  back  in  the  early  1900’s 
as  drama  critic  and  editorial  writer, 
and  later  traveled  extensively  as  an 
Eagle  correspondent.  Nelson  Harding, 
famous  cartoonist,  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  work  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  in  1925  and  1926 — the  only 
cartoonist  who  ever  has  done  this — 
while  on  the  Eagle  staff. 

The  late  Don  Marquis  was  an  Eagle 
reporter  in  1910.  Other  noted  “alum¬ 
ni”  included  the  late  Don  Carlos 
Seitz,  biographer  of  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
the  late  Edward  Bok,  and  the  late 
Mayor  William  J.  Gayner  of  New 
York. 


BOOKS  IN  THE  NEWS 

“I  CAN’T  FORGET,”  by  Robert  J. 
Casey.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  399  pp.  $3. 

Memories  of  Bob  Casey’s  yams  from 
the  French  front  before  May,  1940,  will 
come  back  to  readers  of  his  latest 
chronicle  of  adventures.  Details  that 
lay  behind  the  stories  that  he  cabled 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  from  France,  Luxembourg, 
and  even  on  one  memorable  occasion, 
from  the  Siegfried  Line,  make  up  the 
beginning  of  “I  Can’t  Forget,”  with 
Casey’s  irrepressible  humor  breaking 
through  now  and  again  to  illuminate 
the  grim  tales.  Almost  alone  among 
the  men  who  have  written  of  the  “Fall 
of  France,”  Casey,  an  old  American 
artillery  captain,  keeps  his  old  high 
opinion  of  the  French  soldiers.  They 
fought  well,  he  says.  Their  high  com¬ 
mand,  political  and  military,  cannot 
make  him  accept  the  notion  that  the 
German  attack  through  Sedan  came 
as  a  surprise — and  he  leaves  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  some  unexplained  allusions 
that  ought  some  day  to  make  another 
book. 

The  tragic  hegira  of  French  and  Bel¬ 
gians  through  France  ahead  of  the 
pusuing  Nazis  is  largely,  so  far  as  we 
recall,  a  new  story  from  Casey’s  type¬ 
writer.  There  wasn’t  much  time  to 
write  what  he  saw  in  those  days,  and 
the  telegraph  offices  had  a  way  of  fold¬ 
ing  their  tents  and  departing  just  as 
he  arrived  with  a  piece  of  copy  for 
the  U.S.A.  The  book,  full  of  quotable 
anecdotes,  ends  with  its  author  run¬ 
ning  the  Mediterranean  blockade,  on 
his  way  to  a  quite  active  front  after 
a  few  months  imder  bombs  in  Lon¬ 
don. 


men  might  match  if  they  had  behind 
them  the  decision  Mencken  made  35 
years  ago — to  get  away  from  desk 
work  and  executive  action  and  devote 
himself  to  writing.  Many  a  man  with 
equal  talent  for  writing  and  no  more 
capacity  for  executive  work  than 
Mencken  had — which  seems  to  have 
been  considerable — has  watched  his 
writing  skill  atrophy  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  guiding  other  writers. 

All  the  characters  that  newspaper 
reporters  know  pass  in  review  as 
Mencken’s  story  is  told.  Cops  and 
prostitutes,  reformers  and  machine 
politicians,  phony  colonels  and  phonier 
dukes,  bulldog  city  editors  and  man¬ 
aging  editors  who  preferred  to  do 
the  play  reviews  —  which  Mencken 
liked  very  well  himself — all  appear  in 
plausible  costume  and  setting. 

The  chronicles  of  Baltimore  press 
off-hours  in  the  Stevedores’  Club  (de- 
v’oted  to  the  unloading  of  schooners) 
pertain  to  a  day  when  a  non-drinking 
newspaperman  was  an  anomaly,  but 
Mencken  contributes  an  illuminating 
observation:  “I  am  what  may  be 
called  a  somewhat  cagey  drinker. 
That  is  to  say,  I  never  touch  the 
stuff  by  daylight  if  I  can  help  it,  and 
I  employ  it  of  an  evening,  not  to  hooch 
up  my  faculties,  but  to  let  them  down 
after  work.  Not  in  years  have  I  ever 
written  anything  with  so  much  as  a 
glass  of  beer  in  my  system.  My  com¬ 
positions,  I  gather,  sometimes  seem 
boozy  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  but 
they  are  actually  done  as  soberly  as 
those  of  William  Dean  Howells.’’ 

Forty-two  years  is  a  very  long  span 
of  service  for  an  active  writing  news¬ 
paperman,  and  we  hope  that  Mencken 
lives  and  keeps  to  his  abstemious  pro¬ 
gram  long  enough  to  carry  the  narra¬ 
tive  past  the  relatively  prehistoric 
period  of  1899-1906.  There  is  much 
we  should  like  to  read  of  later  eras. 


“NEWSPAPER  DAYS— 1899-1906,” 
by  H.  L.  Mencken.  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
New  York.  313  pp.  $3. 

Mencken  has  been  so  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  that  it  may  be  commonly  believed 
that  he  was  born  in  its  city  room.  This, 
however,  reveals  him  as  cub  reporter, 
city  hall  and  police  court  man,  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent,  city  editor,  and 
managing  editor,  all  between  the  years 
of  the  title,  on  the  Baltimore  Herald, 
a  morning  paper  long  since  in  Abra¬ 
ham’s  bosom.  The  story  marches  well, 
with  a  prodigious  memory  for  details 
backing  up  the  author’s  always  deli¬ 
cate  flair  for  words.  His  memory 
failed  once — ^he  can’t  recall  the  first 
murder  he  covered.  His  control  over 
language  is  never  at  fault  in  this  work. 

It  is  a  story  that  many  newspaper- 


NBC  And  CBS  Sign 
WithASCAP 

ASCAP  music  was  heard  over  the 
two  major  networks  this  week  for  the 
first  time  in  1941.  The  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Pub¬ 
lishers  signed  contracts  with  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  officially  ending 
the  long  squabble  over  payment  for 
music  rights. 

Under  terms  of  the  contracts,  iden¬ 
tical  for  both  networks,  NBC  and 
CBS  will  pay  ASCAP  2%%  of  net 
receipts  from  network  commercial 
business.  Nineteen  stations  owned 
and  managed  by  the  chains  will  pay 
214%  of  their  net  receipts  on  local  and 
national  spot  business.  Originally, 
ASCAP  had  demanded  7%%  of  net¬ 
work  receipts  for  commercial  pro¬ 
grams  and  collection  at  the  source, 
where  the  music  originated. 

ASCAP  won  the  latter  point  but  the 
society’s  president.  Gene  Buck,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  10  months  fight  had 
cost  ASCAP  over  $4,000,000  in  lost 
revenue.  Mr.  Buck  estimated  that  his 
organization  would  get  only  $3,000,000 
from  radio  in  1942,  as  compared  to  the 
$5,100,000  it  received  in  1940. 

The  contracts  signed  this  week  affect 
only  the  networks  and  chain  broad¬ 
casts.  ASCAP  will  continue  to  sign 
individual  stations  for  local  broadcasts. 

Mutual  Broadcasting  Company  has 
been  playing  ASCAP  music  since  it 
signed  a  separate  contract  with  the 
composers  last  May. 

Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  the  organiza¬ 
tion  set  up  by  the  networks  to  com¬ 
pete  with  ASCAP,  will  continue  in 
operation. 

50th  ANNIVraSARY 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  edition 
containing  216  pages  of  the  Albany 
(Ga.)  Herald  appeared  Oct.  24. 
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Reuters  Trust 
Formed  Under 
Joint  Ownership 

Press  Association  Sells 
Half  of  Shares  to  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors'  Group 

Announcement  was  made  in  Lon¬ 
don  Oct.  28  of  the  sale  of  a  half  in¬ 
terest  of  Reuters  news  agency  by  the 
Press  Association,  British  provincial 
newspapers’  organization,  to  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors’  Association, 
representing  London  papers,  and  the 
simultaneous  formation  of  a  Reuters 
Trust  by  the  joint  ownership  to  ad¬ 
minister  an  unbiased  and  reliable 
news  service  to  the  British  people. 

The  effect  of  the  “common  and 
equal  partnership”  is  that  Reuters  is 
now  owned  by  the  British  press  as  a 
whole,  it  was  stated  after  a  discus¬ 
sion  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  and  the  Minister  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  Hitherto  the  Press  Association 
was  the  sole  holder  of  shares  in  Reu¬ 
ters,  Ltd. 

Declaration  of  Trast 

A  declaration  of  trust  has  been 
signed  by  both  parties,  setting  forth 
the  principles  which  will  be  main¬ 
tained  under  the  new  ownership, 
which  is  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of 
a  trust  rather  than  as  an  investment. 
To  guard  against  a  monopoly,  no 
single  newspaper  interest  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  own  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  shares. 

I*rovision  has  been  made  that  the 
trust  shall  be  irrevocable  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  period  of  21  years  and  that 
thereafter  it  shall  not  be  amended  or 
dissolved  unless  the  matter  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  shall  not  be  dissolved  unless  he  is 
satisfied  that  by  reason  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  then  existing  it  is  impracti¬ 
cable  to  secure  the  objects  of  the  trust 
as  set  out  by  continuing  its  operation 
in  its  present  or  any  amended  form. 

The  declaration  of  trust  seeks  to  in¬ 
sure: 

1.  That  Reuters  shall  at  no  time 
pass  into  the  hands  of  any  one  inter¬ 
est,  group  or  faction. 

2.  That  its  integrity,  independence 
and  freedom  from  bias  shall  at  all 
times  be  fully  preserved. 

3.  That  its  business  shall  be  so  ad¬ 
ministered  that  it  shall  supply  un¬ 
biased,  reliable  news  service  to  Brit¬ 
ish  dominion,  colonial,  foreign  and 
other  overseas  newspapers  and  agen¬ 
cies  with  which  it  has  or  may  have 
contracts. 

4.  That  it  shall  pay  due  regard  to 
the  many  interests  it  serves  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  the  press. 

5.  That  no  effort  “shall  be  spared  to 
expand,  develop  and  adapt  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Reuters  in  order  to  maintain 
in  every  event  its  position  as  a  leading 
world  news  agency.” 

Tmstaet,  Director*  Named 

An  eqiial  number  of  trustees  is 
being  appointed  by  the  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Proprietors  Association 
to  carry  out  the  declaration  of  trust. 
An  independent  chairman  of  the 
trustees  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice. 

The  first  trustees  of  the  Reuters 
Trust  are:  Lord  Rothermere,  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers,  including  the 
Daily  Mail  and  Evening  News;  Lord 
Camrose,  of  the  Daily  Telegraph; 
Lord  Kemsley,  of  Allied  Newspapers, 
including  the  Sunday  Graphic  and  the 
Daily  Sketch,  who  is  a  brother  of 
Lord  Camrose;  Lord  Southwood,  of 
the  Daily  Herald  and  Odhams  Press; 
J.  R.  Scott,  chairman  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Guardian;  Allen  Jeans,  managing 


editor  of  the  Liverpool  Post;  Hon. 
Rupert  Beckett,  chairman  of  the 
Yorkshire  Post,  and  W.  T.  Bailey, 
joint  managing  director  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Press  Provincial  Newspapers, 
who  is  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Society,  provincial  press  organization. 

The  management  of  the  company 
will  be  a  board  of  six  directors  repre¬ 
senting  the  Press  Association  and  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors’  Association. 
These  directors  are:  Ralph  Deakin,  of 
the  Times;  W.  R.  Derwent,  of  the 
Westminster  Press  Provincial  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.;  A.  McLean  Ewing, 
Glasgow  Herald;  W.  J.  Haley,  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  and  Evening  News; 
H.  N.  Heywood,  Allied  Newspapers; 
and  Robert  J.  Prew,  Daily  Mail. 

No  successor  to  Mr.  Storey  will  be 
appointed.  Actual  management  of  the 
company  will  be  in  the  hands  of  two 
joint  general  managers,  W.  J.  Moloney 
and  Christopher  J.  Chancellor,  at  pres¬ 
ent  joint  general  managers,  who  will 
be  responsible  directly  to  the  board. 

Also  announced  was  the  retirement 
of  WiHiam  Turner,  who  shared  the 
joint  general  managership  with  Messrs. 
Moloney  and  Chancellor,  but  his  resig¬ 
nation  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  ownership  change.  Mr.  Turner, 
who  has  been  with  Reuters  for  26 
years  and  formerly  was  general  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Far  East  and  Overseas 
divisions,  announced  last  year  that  he 
would  retire  when  he  reached  pension¬ 
able  age. 

©Ijituarp 


WILLIAM  L.  MENGERT,  61,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Moundsville  (W.  Va.) 
Journal,  died  Oct.  25  following  an 
operation.  Mengert  joined  the  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  in  April,  1931,  after  working 
on  newspapers  in  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio;  Charleston,  Parkersburg  and 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  Louisville, 
Ky. 

William  Bradley  O’Sullivan,  native 
of  Liverpool,  England,  who  became  an 
editorial  writer  on  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  in  1939,  and  about  nine  months 
ago  joined  the  personnel  staff  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  died  in  an 
Ottawa  hospital  Oct.  19  after  a  two- 
month  illness. 

George  C.  Cobbe,  city  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital, 
died  at  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  Oct.  20.  He  had 
been  attending  the  circulation  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  and  was  staying  over 
a  few  days  to  visit  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Stone,  in  Oak  Park. 

James  J.  Doyle,  veteran  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaperman  and  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter,  died  Oct.  24  in  Doctors  Hos¬ 
pital,  Philadelphia.  He  was  63.  Doyle 
was  stricken  the  previous  day  while 
telephoning  a  story  to  his  paper,  the 
Daily  News.  He  had  been  with  the 
News  since  1931.  Previously,  he  served 
the  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  the  In¬ 
quirer,  and  the  Public  Ledger. 

William  Joseph  Carter,  80,  who, 
under  the  by-line  of  “Broadrock.” 
wrote  thousands  of  columns  about 
horses  and  horsemen  for  newspapers 
and  turf  papers,  and  dean  of  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  sports  writers,  died  Oct.  24  in 
a  Richmond  hospital. 

Peter  Gordon  Bennett,  85,  dean  of 
New  York  financial  writers,  died  Oct. 
24  in  the  Kings  Coimty  Hospital  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  in  the  sub¬ 
way  earlier  in  the  day.  He  had  fallen 
off  the  platform  on  his  way  to  Man¬ 
hattan  from  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  Bennett  started  his  career  as  a 
Wall  Street  messenger  in  1869.  Later 
he  became  a  reporter,  specializing  in 
finance  and  worked  for  various  New 
York  papers. 

Coulter  Dabney  Young,  secretary  of 


the  International  Paper  Company  and 
affiliated  companies,  died  Oct.  26  in 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
at  the  age  of  51. 

Sam  E.  Miller,  74,  former  owner- 
editor  of  the  Mineral  Wells  (Tex.) 
Index,  died  Oct.  26  at  the  home  of  a 
daughter  in  Houston.  He  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Texas  Press  Association 
in  1927. 

Miss  May  Birkhead,  55,  for  many 
years  society  and  fashion  authority  for 
the  New  York  Herald’s  Paris  edition 
and  later  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
Times,  died  Oct.  27  at  the  Hospital  for 
Special  Surgery,  New  York. 

William  B.  Junkin,  77  years  old, 
publisher  of  the  Brainerd  (Minn.) 
Daily  Dispatch  since  1931,  died  from 
a  heart  attack  Oct.  22. 

H.  T.  ELUSION 

Harold  Thomas  Elliston,  44,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  picture  edi¬ 
tor  who  formerly  was  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  died  Oct.  26.  As  the 
result  of  a  critical  hospital  attack 
which  had  placed  him  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  some  time,  he  had  been  vm- 
der  a  physician’s  care  for  several 
months.  Mr.  Elliston  had  been  in 
newspaper  work  23  years,  most  of 
which  time  was  with  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  He  was  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  News,  and  had 
been  news  editor  of  the  Call-Bulletin. 

WINNING  BANK  ADS 

Bank  of  America  advertising  car¬ 
ried  in  California  newspapers  exclu¬ 
sively  won  for  that  institution  the 
“Socrates  Award,”  given  for  national 
leadership  in  bank  advertising.  L.  E. 
Townsend  is  advertising  director  for 
the  Bank  of  America. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


“HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 

4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 

4  times  —  .40  per  line 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted"  notice, 
their  record  is  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

FORMS  CLOSE  l|:00  A.M.  THURSDAY 
Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  classified 
ads  of  any  nature.  Minimum  space  accept¬ 
able  for  publication  is  three  lines.  An 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Box  Number  or  your 
own  address  as  the  signature  for  replies, 
is  considered  as  three  words. 


Besiness  OpportaRlties 

West — Controlling  interest  in  county  seat 
daily.  Grossing  $26,000.  dood  opportun¬ 
ity.  Box  4004,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Classified  PromoHog _ 

Extra  Closslfled  Linage  and  Revenue  Pro¬ 
ducers  over  10  years  for  more  than  100 
daily  newspapers.  JAMES  H.  PEDEN  ft 
ASSOCIATES,  1074  Obispo  Avenue,  Long 
Beach,  California. 


_ Newspapers  For  Sale 

For  Sale:  One  of  the  finest  weekly  news- 
paper  properties  in  the  mid- South.  Best 
equipped  shop  in  state.  Government  statis¬ 
tics  show  it  to  be  the  best  small  city  in 
five  Southern  states.  No  competition,  no 
soliciting.  All  business  comes  in  doorl 
Payroll  under  $90  per  week.  Volume  close 
to  $20,000.  Nets  $6,500  to  $7,000.  Not  a 
defense  town  I  12  to  16-pages  weekly. 
Paper  enjoys  90%  circulation  in  town! 
Do  not  write  unless  you  can  pay  $7,000 
down,  and  balance  at  5%.  Total  price 
$20,000.  No  brokerage  commissions  paid. 
Write,  J.  W.  Bentley,  Box  4049,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ 


For  Sale — Weekly  newapaper  Bergen  County, 

price  $3,500.0G  cash.  Buyer  must  show 
financial  responsibility.  Box  4015,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Owner  of  currently  profitable  evening  daily, 
exclusive  field,  in  Pennsylvania  industrisl 
city  of  over  10,000  population,  abont 
4,500  circulation,  would  consider  sale  be¬ 
cause  of  larger  opportunity  offered  else¬ 
where.  Write  Box  4045,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


Semi-weekly,  job  plant,  new  equipment,  ia 
booming  Southern  defense  county  where 
permanent  Marine  Barracks  now  under 
construction  and  partially  occupied.  Busi¬ 
ness  gro.ssing  $15,000,  publishing  all  coun¬ 
ty  legals  and  leading  local,  foreign  and 
classified  linage.  Owner’s  temperament 
not  type  for  boom-town,  so  will  sacriiles 
for  cash  just  to  get  away  from  it  *11. 
Reply  Box  4048,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


626— $20,000  cash  will  buy  you  an  excellent 
AM  Daily  in  S.E.  state.  A  real  opportu¬ 
nity  for  energetic  go  getter!  Murray  I. 
Hill,  Broker,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


_ Nawgpgpar  Brokars _ 

Capahl*  handling,  baying,  selling,  mergers. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


For  Information  about  available  Pacile 
Coast  newspapers,  write  A.  W.  Sty^ 
Broker,  Mills  Tower,  San  Francisco,  Osl. 


Harwell  ft  Fell,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  htrs 
for  32  years  negotiated  for  leading  P.  8. 
publishers.  Ask  for  folder — “WHY  A 
BROKER!" _ 

NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


AU  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  WstishHshed  ia  180B 
350  Madison  Av*.  Now  York 


_ Nowspgpor*  Wonfod _ 

Publisher  has  $25,000  cash  to  invest  psrt 
payment  small  daily,  preferably  South- 
east.  Box  3880.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Busy  Midwestern  newspaper  executive  wauti 
at  once  thoroughly  experienced  secretary- 
stenographer  who  has  had  at  least  six 
years'  experience,  preferably  newspspa 
or  allied  field.  Box  4050,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wantod 


Circulation  Manager  —  Important  mldveit 
newspaper  seeks  an  experienced  all  'round 
circulation  manager.  Applications  will  b* 
treated  in  confidence.  Write,  giving  com¬ 
plete  background.  Box  4035,  Editor  t 
Publisher. _ 


Editor  (Msm  or  Woman),  experienced,  ti 
edit,  operate  and  manage  weekly  tabloid- 
style  newspaper  in  city  over  100,000  popu¬ 
lation.  State  minimum  salary  acceptabk 
and  experience.  Write  Box  4040,  Editoi 

ft  Publisher. _ 

Mani^ng  Editor  —  small,  six-month's  old 
daily.  All  'round  experience  necessary. 
Hard  work — $30.00 — but  real  futnrel 

Box  4018,  IMitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Telegraph  Editor  wanted  for  small  Ohii 
daily.  Box  4039,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  . 
Two  District  Managers,  vicinity  New  Tori 
City.  Salary  and  bonus.  Outline  experisaes 
— replies  confidential.  Box  3982.  Editsi 
&  Publisher.  _ 


Wanted — Blan  not  over  thirty-five  years 
age,  experienced  in  the  handling  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  on  a  paper  having! 
circulation  of  approximately  40,004 
Must  also  have  general  knowledge  of  locd 
and  classified  advertising  and  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  mechanical  equipment  of  • 
newspaper.  Only  a  man  who  can  fumiu 
references  covering  all  of  the  above 
fications  need  apply  for  this  position. 

Box  4020,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Wonted,  young  moo,  18  to  21,  who  has  hM 
District  Station  training  and  eon  tsM 
carriers  to  sell.  Good  opportunity.  Wnm 
Box  3985,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Situations  Wantud 

Aduunistrative 


ADV.  MGR.  —  BU.S.  MGR. 
ASS’T  TO  PUBLISHER 


Aggressive,  seasoned  executive.  40  years  old, 
now  employed  dual  capacity  advertising 
Jireetor-busincss  manager  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  outstanding  small-city  dailies  de¬ 
sires  voluntary  change. 

Twenty  years’  experience  metropolitan 
and  small-city  daily  fields.  Thoroughly 
familiar  all  phases  advertising,  news,  cir¬ 
culation.  business  office  and  mechanical 
problems.  Good  mixer,  possessor  pleasing 
personality,  initiative,  and  leadership. 
Enviable  record  over  nine-year  period  pre¬ 
sent  connection.  Best  of  references.  Go 
anywhere. 

Box  4035  Editor  &  Publisher 


Thoroagblj  experienced  newspaper  axeen- 
tlTS.  'Thirty  years'  experience  on  large 
metropolitan  newspaper  as  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Circulation  Manager,  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  Advertising  Director. 
Age  40,  well-known  in  newspafier  Held. 
Record  accomplishments  and  references 
excellent.  Box  3020,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


SJtaatloM  Woafad 

Adrertiemg 


A-1  copy,  layout,  sales,  merchandising  ex¬ 
perience;  splendid  references.  AdTcrtis- 
ing  Manager  small  daily  past  three  years. 
Good  reason  to  seek  opening  similar  ea- 
paeitr  or  on  large  city  staff.  Age  80, 
married,  sober,  hard-working.  Box  8058, 
Editor  4b  Pnblisher, 

Advertising  man,  twelve  years'  best  experi¬ 
ence.  Ability  to  manage.  Good  layouts, 
copy,  merchandising.  Age  20,  married 
Box  3042.  Editor  A  Pnblisher _ 


Advertising  Mlanager — alert,  aggressive,  pro¬ 
ducer.  'Twenty  years’  experience  in  large 
and  small  cities.  Forty-three,  married, 
experience  in  local  and  national.  Em¬ 
ployed.  handling  promotion  in  city  of 
300.000.  Desire  change  with  future.  Box 
4001,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Best  references. 

Advertising  BCanager-Local  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  Eight  years  as  Local  Ad.  Manager 
large  chain  paper;  now  Ad.  manager  small 
daily  (15,000)  metropolitan  area.  Thir¬ 
teen  per  cent  increase  so  far  this  year 
despite  every  conceivable  obstacle.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Available  in  two 
weeks.  Location  secondary  to  opportu- 
nity.  Box  4014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Olassifled  Manager,  age  2B.  Top-flight  10- 
year  record.  Ability  to  build  department 
on  sound  basis  with  increased  net.  Box 
3940,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Commercial  Artlgt,  fourteen  years’  diversi¬ 
fied  experience.  Full  knowledge  all  graphic 
arts.  Salary  $50.  Will  locate  anywhere. 
Bax  3986.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


I’M  A  RELUCTANT  ‘’DRAG-IN’' 

whose  meat  is  reluctant,  recalcitrant  ac¬ 
counts.  Combative  abilities  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  layout,  copy.  Twenty-nine  years 
old.  Nine  productive  years  of  successful 
national  and  local  campaigning.  Will 
travel  anywhere.  References. 

Box  3884  Editor  &  Publisher 


Outstanding  qualifications,  recommendations, 
twelve  years,  meriting  every  opportunity 
— ad  manager  small  daily — top  staff  job. 
Married,  age  33.  Box  3954,  Editor  4b 
Publisher. 


SitaatioRs  Wanttd 

_ _ Circulation _ 

Agpessive  Circulation  Man  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  position.  Fifteen  years  successful 
circulation  builder  all  outlets,  including 
home  delivery  on  metropolitan  dailies. 
Carrier  boy  organisation,  promotion  and 
economic  maintenance.  Married,  past  mili¬ 
tary  age.  Post  Office  Box  172,  'Trenton, 
New  Jersey. _ 

Oircnlation  Manager — “a  natural"  in  com¬ 
petitive  fields.  Specialist  boy  promotion. 
Box  3991,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Circulation  Executive  Available.  Just  old 
enough  for  twenty  years'  continuous  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  circulation.  Now 
employed,  but  seek  improvement.  Box 
8902,  Editor  4b  Pnblisher. _ 

Circulation  Man,  ten  years'  experience. 
Know  many  methods  and  systems.  Capa¬ 
ble  large  daily.  Handle  entire  department 
on  smaller  daily.  Married,  car,  references. 
Box  4044,  Editor  4b  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager:  Home  delivery  expert. 
Several  years’  experience.  Efficient  and 
reliable  methods,  flood  record.  Best  of 
references.  Box  4036,  Editor  4b  Pnblisher. 

Circulation  Manager  —  proven  record ;  AM, 
PM  experience  Oklahoma,  Texas,  South 
Carolina.  Guarantee  to  reduce  expense, 
increase  circulation  revenue.  Box  4042, 
Editor  4b  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  —  38,  circulation  and 
good-will  builder,  thoroughly  trained  and 
experienced  for  nineteen  years,  in  all 
phases  of  circulation.  Expert  in  boy 
promotion,  economic  management.  Box 
4U29,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  the  equipment  mart  —And  Save 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


SifRatioRs  WoRtad 
Editorial 

Able  news  gal,  25,  four  years  broad  experi¬ 
ence  dailies.  Now  employed.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  college  graduate.  Box  4003,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


Agricultural  Editor  wants  position  as  farm 
editor  daily  newspaper  or  farm  magazine, 
south  or  southwest.  Age  37.  Employed. 
Full  information,  references,  samples  of 
work  on  request.  Box  3981,  Editor  4b  Pub- 
lisher. _ 


A-1  Reporter,  deskman,  features,  cartoonist; 
age  40,  married.  Plenty  of  experience. 
Seek  permanent  position.  Sober,  reliable 
worker.  W.  W.  Ellison,  1212  10th  Ave., 
Phenix  City,  Alabama. _ 

Alert  Reporter,  feature  human  Interest 
writer.  Assist  headlines,  rewrite.  Creative, 
livewire.  College.  Box  3813,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 


An  editor,  reporter  with  wide  experience 
midwest  dailies;  moderate  pay;  excep¬ 
tional  references.  Box  4043,  Editor  4b 
Publisher. _ 

Capable,  employed  editorial  writer,  eleven 
years’  experience  as  editor,  news  writer 
on  dailies;  college  graduate,  34,  married. 
Box  4010,  Editor  4b  Pnblisher. _ 

Combination  working  newsman,  33,  eight 
years’  daily  experience.  Photographer, 
retoucher,  artist,  reporter.  Equipment. 
Box  8899,  Editor  4b  Pnblisher. _ 

Copyreader — experienced  on  city  and  tele¬ 
graph  desks  and  makeup;  will  go  any- 
where.  Box  3933.  Editor  4b  Publisher. 

Copyreader — thirteen  years  on  copy  desk 
(telegraph,  gen.  news),  makeup.  Desire 
change  from  AM  to  PM  newspaper  in 
South.  Box  3975,  Editor  4b  Pnblisher. 


Desk  or  editorial  writing  wanted  by  editor, 
38.  with  nineteen  years’  experience.  Box 
4032.  Editor  4b  Pnblisher. _ 

Deskman-Reporter,  27,  single,  sober,  de¬ 
ferred  (3A),  eight  years’  experience,  two 
years’  college,  now  telegraph  editor  south¬ 
ern  daily.  Go  anywhere.  Box  4027,  Editor 
&  Publisher 


DESKMAN-REPOR’TER 
Familiar  general  news — sports — makeup; 
able  feature  writer.  Prefer  East. 

Box  3995 _ Editor  4b  Pnblisher 

Editor-Reporter  conn^  seat  dally;  feels  pos¬ 
sibilities  limited  in  present  job — wants 
post  on  large  or  small  metropolitan  daily. 
Can  handle  any  editorial  or  reportorial  job. 
Box  3932.  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


CempotiRg  Room  Eqaipmaat  For  Sol* 


Act  now — plan  today  for  tomorrow’s  needs 

("-LINOTYPE—l 

A  Blue  Streak  saves  more  than  it  costs  I 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 

496  Broome  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

7Mi-point  Ionic  mats,  full  font  of  l^OO,  good 
condition,  $50.  cash.  Free  Press,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  os 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  4b  BACON 
Towanda  Penna. 


MRchanical  EqaipmoRt  For  Solo 


Duplex  Press  8  page;  model  C  Intertypes; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Cylinder  and 
Job  equipment.  Automatics. 

NOR’THERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  4b  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila.,  Penna. 


Goss  45-C  Dry  Mat  Roller,  like  new;  Goss 
72-D  full-page  Flat  Plate  Shaver,  twin 
screw  drive;  3200  lb.  Goss  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace;  Hoe  Curved  Router,  22%'  cut-off; 
2  Hamilton  steel  single  tier  Wall  Type 
Cabinets:  44'  Oswego  semi-automatic 

Power  Cutter.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


Hoe  Octuple  M  pattern  press,  22%'  cutoff, 
8  columns,  together  with  chases,  form 
tables,  complete  stereo  machinery;  also, 
model  5  linotypes,  model  31  Blue  Streak 
(72  channel)  and  model  20.  Kemp  immer¬ 
sion  equipment  with  2  ton  metal  pot. 
10  fonts  8  pt.  Ideal  News;  3  fonts  10 
point  Ideal  News.  Lowell  (Massachusetts) 
SUN. 


Metal  Pot  2'2-bou  bowl  shaped  with  steel 
shell  to  support — crucible  like  new.  Press- 
Gazette,  Green  Bay.  Wisconsin. 


MRChowicol  EquIpoiRot  WoB9»d 

Wanted:  Single  width  Goss  press.  13%  inch 
printing  diameter.  21%  inch  cut-off,  or 
deck  for  same.  Give  full  details  anu 
prices.  Box  3588.  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angelea 


Fhoto-ERgrovloq  EqalpiwoRt  For  Soto 

For  Sale — Reconditioned  Photo  Engraving 
Cameras  with  arc  lamps,  several  different 
types  and  sizes — some  with  lenses. 

CHEMCO  PHO’TOPRODUCTS  COMPANY 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Photo-Engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Pulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Chisago,  Ill. 


Frois  R  Storootypo  EqalpmoRt  For  Solo 

Duplex  Tabular  2  to  1  type  12-page  press, 
quarter  folder,  complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  1930  model.  Write  Box  491, 

Boise.  Idaho. _ 

Hoe-48-page,  3-deck,  4  plate  wide  newspaper 
press,  22%'  cut-off,  7/16'  plate.  This 
press  is  in  fine  shape  and  can  be  seen 
in  operation.  Bargain  for  quick  removal. 
Graphic  Machinery  Exchange,  Inc.,  30 

West  24th  Street,  New  York  City. _ 

Hoe  64-page  Magazine  Press  with  one  extra 
color  cylinder,  4-page  insert-feeder.  Type 
page  9x14,  delivered  size  10%  x  15%. 
Wire  stitch,  motor  equipment.  Boxed 
Detroit  for  shipment.  Capper-Harman- 
Slocum,  Inc.,  1013  Rockwell  Avenue, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

Junior  Autoplate,  with  vacuum,  as  is,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Tabloid.  Also  rebuilt  Junior 
and  Pony  Autoplates,  Autoshavers,  and 
hand-box  equipment.  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Weed  Typo  For  Solo 

WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
Used  by  leading  Dailies  of  the  Country 

American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Oo. 

270  Lafayette  St..  N.  Y.  C.  Write  for  catalog. 


END  EDITORIAL-NEWS  WORRIES 

News  Executive,  native  -Anglo  Saxon  Ameri¬ 
can,  aggressive,  economical  administrator, 
wide  experience  all  departments  metro¬ 
politan  neiv-.spapers,  highest  recommen¬ 
dations,  seeks  permanent  editorial  post 
medium-sized  city  as  News.  Managing 
Editor  or  Editor.  Unafraid  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  hard  work.  Salary  secondary 
to  right  opportunity  for  future. 

Box  3928  Editor  &  Publisher 


Experienced  Newsman,  all  phases  desk  and 
leg:  draft  exempt,  young,  dependable  pro¬ 
ducer.  Well-versed  military  and  police; 
prefer  large  daily  anywhere.  Salary  no 
object.  Now  employed,  but  desire  change. 
Box  3943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  Reporter.  General  assignment, 
features,  rewrite.  Age  29.  Attractive 
personality,  ambitious.  College.  Reputa¬ 
tion  for  accurate,  complete  reporting. 
Box  4024.  Editor  4b  Publisher. _ 

Have  been  cashier,  companion,  governess, 
housekeeper,  librarian,  secretary,  wait¬ 
ress;  college  graduate  '41;  majored  in 
journalism.  Can  hold  down  job  as  reporter, 
feature  writer,  copyreader  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Location  immaterial,  but  prefer 
East.  Age  25,  snappy  and  presentable. 
Box  3977,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


I  want  to  represent  your  publication  in 
Washington.  (Justified  and  experienced. 
Box  3898,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


I’m  The  Guy  who’s  a  thoroughly  competent 
copyreader,  deskman,  reporter,  writer. 
Age  29.  married,  five  years’  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  Now  employed — want 
change.  Box  4033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"LOVELY  GRAY  EYES" 
her  editor  says  of  this  capable  young  girl 
reporter.  A  whiz  at  writing  features,  too. 
Three  years  of  newspaper  experience,  re¬ 
porting,  school  and  church-page  editing, 
features.  Prefer  East.  Age  22.  Box 
3994,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


Small-City  Editor 

And  proud  of  the  title!  This 
man  is  just  that  and  be  just 
that  for  your  newspaper.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  angles 
editorial  department  and  knows 
mechanical  fundamentals.  Age 
38,  married,  now  on  West  Coast. 
Wire  or  write: 

Box  4038  Editor  &  Publisher 


SitHotions  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coni’ d) 

Movie  Book  Critic — RKO,  Columbia.  Arti¬ 
cles.  stories  published.  Originality,  ag¬ 
gressiveness.  College,  OPM  radio.  Desire 
magazine,  newspaper  or  publicity  post. 
Box  4030,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Photographer  wants  foreign  assignment. 
Owns  complete  equipment.  Experienced  in 
tropics.  Passport.  Age  34.  Box  3911,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Photographer,  with  ideas,  wants  change  to 
livelier  daily.  Five  years’  experience  both 
big,  small  papers.  Age  28,  single,  draft- 
proof,  college,  car,  camera.  Can  report, 
too.  Box  3955,  Editor  4b  Pnblisher. _ 

Reporter-Deskman.  Five  years  on  small, 
big-city  dailies.  Married,  age  27.  A.B. 
degree.  Box  3935,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


Sportswriter,  copyreader,  nineteen  years’ 
experience,  New  England,  New  York  state. 
Bowling  specialist.  Draft  exempt.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Box  4037,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


Vassar,  1941,  summer  experience  on  week¬ 
lies,  edited  college  newspaper.  Want  posi¬ 
tion  as  copy  reader,  leg  man,  or  reporter. 
Own  car.  ’Will  take  job  anywhere  in  North 
or  South  America.  Modest  salary.  Box 
3980.  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


Situations  Wontod 

Mechamcal 


Idnotypist,  age  24,  NYU  education,  draft 
classification  3-A.  Capable  3,000  ems, 
heads,  ads.  Will  double  output  in  six 
months.  Nominal  salary.  Box  4012,  Edi- 
tor  4b  Publisher. _ 

Mechanical  Superintendent  now  employed 
morning,  evening,  Sunday  combination, 
desires  change.  Good  record  on  costs  and 
peaceful  operation.  Box  3960,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. _ 

Mechanical  Superintendent,  Press  Foreman. 
Color  and  black.  Experience  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Excellent  references.  Box  4028, 
Editor  4b  Publisher. _ 


Printer,  capable  typographer,  nineteen 
years’  experience,  now  employed,  age  36, 
married,  seeking  new  connection  by  No¬ 
vember  or  December,  New  York  City 
vicinity  preferred.  Box  3915,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wonted 

Production 

Have  had  three  years’  experience  in  maga¬ 
zine  production.  Am  young,  ambitious 
and  willing.  If  you  need  a  good  pro¬ 
duction  man,  write  Box  3914,  Editor  4k 
Pnblisher. 


“South  Orange  Is  Swell” 


Says  Harry  Gordon,  placed  as  As¬ 
sistant  Advertising  Manager  of  the 
progressive  South  Orange  (N.  J.) 
RECORD. 

Every  week  advertising  men  are  get¬ 
ting  jobs  and  better  positions  through 
the  classified  columns  and  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service.  Full  details  in  classi¬ 
fied  masthead. 


Harry  Gordon 


E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


1700  Times  Bldg. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


.  .  OUR  independent  American 

press,  with  its  untranuneled  free¬ 
dom  to  twist  and  misrepresent  the 
news,  is  one  of  the 
Labor  barriers  in  the  way  of 

Troubles  American  people 

achieving  their  free- 
In  1894  dom,”  said  Clarence 

Darrow.  ‘‘Yes,”  re¬ 
plied  Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld  of  Illinois, 
“but  we  have  to  keep  them  free  to 
misrepresent  now  in  the  hopes  that 
one  day  they  will  use  that  freedom 
to  tell  the  truth  for  the  whole  people.” 

This  slightly  paraphrased  quotation 
is  taken  from  a  new  biography,  en¬ 
titled  “Clarence  Darrow  for  the  De¬ 
fense,”  by  Irving  Stone,  published  by 
Doubleday-Doran.  The  conversation 
is  reported  to  have  taken  place  in 
Gov.  Altgeld’s  home  in  1894,  just  after 
President  Cleveland  had  ordered  Fed¬ 
eral  troops  into  Chicago  to  break  the 
famous  Phillman  strike. 

There  were  then  still  green  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  railroad  strikes  of  the  ’70s, 
in  which  the  strike  leaders  talked 
openly  of  revolution,  going  far  beyond 
the  violent  utterances  of  present-day 
Communists.  Anarchism  was  the  ma¬ 
jor  fear  of  propertied  people  in  that 
day. 

Looking  back  through  the  pages  of 
newspapers  and  the  books  which  have 
been  written  from  them,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  this  writer  that  the  news 
and  editorial  columns  of  those  times 
saw  rampant  radicalism  in  the  strike 
of  the  PuUm.  n  employes  against  pay 
cuts,  long  hours,  inadequate  company 
housing,  exorbitant  rents  and  food 
charges,  etc.  The  public  conscience  of 
1894  didn’t  know  any  better.  Indeed, 
when  we  broke  into  the  newspaper 
business  almost  a  score  of  years  later, 
there  were  still  old-time  newspaper¬ 
men  in  the  business  who  spoke  of 
“John  P.  Altgeld,  that  damned  anar¬ 
chist.” 

We  have  always  doubted  that  de¬ 
scription.  The  Stone  biography  of 
Darrow  confirms  those  doubts.  Alt¬ 
geld  was  just  about  40  years  ahead 
of  his  age  in  American  chronology;  he 
might  even  be  considered  a  conserva¬ 
tive  today. 

We  don’t  intend,  in  this  column,  to 
review  the  Darrow  biography — which, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
vealing  and  carefully  documented 
books  we  have  read  in  many  a  month. 
What  hits  us  as  a  topic  appropriate 
for  comment  directed  to  newspaper 
people  and  to  advertisers  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  the  judgment  by  Gov.  Altgeld 
that  the  newspaper  comment  of  the 
moment  cannot  be  judged  by  the 
standards  of  the  moment;  that  the 
ephemeral  comment  on  passing  events 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  step  in  the 
process  of  public  (and  also  of  news¬ 
paper)  education,  that  the  newspapers 
which  were  hostile  today  might  be 
friendly  tomorrow.  Both  Altgeld  and 
Darrow  lived  to  see  Altgeld’s  wish  ful¬ 
filled  in  more  than  one  case  in  which 
either  was  directly  interested. 

*  *  • 


DARROW  was  still  a  yoxmg  man  when 
his  work  for  the  defense  in  the  1902 
coal  strike  was  acclaimed  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  newspa- 
pers  which  had 
damned  his  cause 
eight  years  before. 
He  was  not  much 
older  when  he  un¬ 
dertook  the  defense  of  the  McNamaras 
in  the  infamous  bombing  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  In  that  case,  he  in¬ 


Darrew's 
Many  Bottlas 
For  Labor 


curred  the  denunciation  of  his  labor 
friends  by  entering  a  plea  of  guilty 
for  the  dynamiters;  he  almost  for¬ 
feited  his  career  in  the  subsequent 
charges  of  jury-fixing  that  grew  out 
of  the  dynamiting  trials.  Even  last 
week,  one  of  the  foremost  members 
of  the  New  York  bar,  seeing  Stone’s 
biography  under  our  arm  on  a  train, 
snorted  indignantly,  “Jury-fixer!  Are 
you  going  to  try  to  justify  that  so- 
and-so  at  this  late  date?” 

From  all  the  carefully  assembled 
evidence  in  Stone’s  book,  the  charge 
of  jury-fixing  in  the  McNamara  case 
was  not  sustained;  indeed,  if  Darrow 
had  not  been  a  sick  man,  he  would 
have  had  a  complete  acquittal  in  both 
cases,  instead  of  a  jury  disagreement 
in  the  latter  of  his  trials.  In  the  calm 
of  later  years,  those  who  knew  him 
best,  according  to  Stone,  looked  upon 
the  charge  of  jury-fixing  as  incredible, 
and  Darrow  lived  to  see  the  press 
which  he  had  denounced  as  crooked 
in  1894  turn  time  and  again  to  the 
championship  of  the  many  forlorn 
causes  that  enlisted  his  aid. 

What  escapes  many  critics  of  the 
press  is  that  neither  lawyers  nor 
newspaper  editors  get  to  glory  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  banners  of  sure  winners. 
Both  like  to  be  on  the  winning  side 
when  the  fiag  goes  down,  but  skilled 
lawyers  like  Darrow  and  experienced 
newspaper  editors  know  that  defeat 
is  not  necessarily  damnation.  Both 
know  that  the  same  thought  can  be 
wrong  today  and  right  tomorrow  in 
the  public  mind — and  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  evidence  of  that  than  the  change 
in  the  public  attitude  toward  organ¬ 
ized  labor. 

The  cause  of  the  workman  today 
has  plenty  of  sympathy,  despite  the 
stupidity  of  many  labor  leaders, 
despite  the  desperate  criminality  of 
the  bombing  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
30  years  ago  by  representatives  of 
the  Iron  Workers  Union,  despite  the 
racketeering  in  many  imions,  and 
despite  the  intransigence  of  people 
like  John  L.  Lewis  in  today’s  recur¬ 
rent  crises.  Labor  has  won  a  large 
measure  of  public  sympathy  on  the 
basic  merits  of  its  cause,  rather  than 
by  the  character  of  some  of  its  lead¬ 
ership,  and  anybody  who  says  that 
the  newspaper  press  has  not  been  a 
major  factor  in  this  shift  of  public 
sentiment  has  not  read  his  history 
with  clear  glasses. 

*  *  • 

WE’VE  READ  a  couple  of  other  books 

recently  which  cast  a  beam  or  two 
on  the  question  of  newspaper  influ¬ 
ence.  Both  are  about 
Frasi  Baltimore.  One,  by 
Ca.'t  Always  Hamilton  Owei^,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore 
Conqaer  Evening  Sun,  is  “Bal¬ 
timore  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake.”  It  has  almost  nothing  on  the 
newspapers  of  the  city.  The  other  is 
Mencken’s  new  “Newspaper  Days — 
1899-1906”  and  deals  entirely  with  its 
author’s  experiences.  Owens’  book 
was  recently  noted  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Mencken’s  is  reviewed  in  an¬ 
other  column  this  week. 

Common  to  both  books,  of  course, 
is  the  story  of  the  great  fire  which 
swept  the  Baltimore  business  district 
37  years  ago,  catching  all  but  one  of 
the  city’s  newspaper  offices  in  its  de¬ 
structive  path.  We  commend  Menck¬ 
en’s  chapter  as  an  excellent  piece  of 
experienced  writing,  and  Owens’  as  a 
fine  piece  of  politico-sociological  phil¬ 
osophy. 


Both  tell  what  happened  to  the  city 
after  the  fire.  The  first  reaction 
among  many  business  men  was  to 
throw  in  the  towel — the  city’s  story 
was  ended.  The  young  mayor,  in  fact, 
shot  himself  in  despair  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  rebuilding  what  had  been.  He 
was  wrong.  The  newspapers  of  Bal¬ 
timore  never  despaired  for  a  second 
when  they  saw  their  plants  go  up  in 
smoke.  TTiey  printed  in  Washington, 
in  Wilmington,  in  Philadelphia  —  or 
wherever  a  press  and  a  font  of  type 
or  a  composing  machine  could  be  put 
together.  Newspapermen  like  Henry 
Mencken  took  years  off  their  lives  in 
the  weeks  that  followed  the  fire  with 
many  a  sleepless  night  after  a  man¬ 
killing  day — but  when  they  were  ready 
to  go  back  to  makeshift  plants  among 
the  ruins,  the  city  had  recovered  its 
will  to  live. 

Among  the  after-effects  of  the  fire 
was  the  elimination  of  the  old  “sani¬ 
tary”  arrangements  that  had  prevailed 
since  the  city’s  establishment  as  a 
village  on  the  Patapsco.  Right  through 
the  heart  of  the  ruined  district  had 
run  a  canal  that  was  nothing  more 
than  an  open  sewer.  Baltimore  news¬ 
papers  had  written  about  it  for  years, 
also  about  the  “basin”  east  of  the  old 
city  which  caught  everything  that 
came  under  the  head  of  offense  to 
the  nostrils.  The  newspapers  cam¬ 
paigned,  there  were  brief  puffs  of  in¬ 
dignation  cimong  the  citizens,  but 
always  the  fight  hit  a  barrier  of 
feather  pillows  and  didn’t  get  through. 
The  taxpayers  always  found  that  it 
cost  too  much. 

We  don’t  know  how  much  longer 
the  city  would  have  stood  for  the 
nauseous  business  if  the  fire  hadn’t 
swept  away  most  of  its  tax-producing 
facilities.  When  the  taxpayers  went 
practically  broke,  facing  a  new  start 
in  the  world,  they  decided  to  rebuild 
from  the  bottom.  The  old  open  sewer 
was  cleaned  out.  The  old  backyard 
temples  were  abandoned.  The  basin 
ceased  to  be  a  cesspool.  Streets  were 
newly  paved  and  within  15  years  there 
was  completed  a  highway  program 
that  the  newspapers  had  kept  alive 
for  a  quarter  century  before  the  fire 
— always  to  nm  against  the  impassable 
obstacle  of  “expense.” 

•  •  • 


THE  Baltimore  newspapers  of  those 
days  were  not  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  for  aggressiveness  or  for  cru¬ 
sading.  In  fact,  it  is 
Crasadiag  related  in  tfie  history 
Not  The  Baltimore  Sun, 

published  in  1937, 
Oily  Aatwar  that  for  77  of  its  100 


years,  the  paper  had 
never  employed  an  advertising  solic¬ 
itor.  The  Sun,  the  old  Amcricon,  the 
old  Herald,  the  old  Star,  the  News, 
and  later  the  Post  attuned  themselves 
to  the  tempo  of  life  in  a  comfortable 
old  town  and  seldom  got  into  the  lather 
that  characterized  journalism  in  other 
cities  30  or  40  years  ago.  They  fought 
for  decent  government,  and  by  and 
large,  Baltimore  seems  to  have  scored 
a  better  average  in  that  respect  than 
most  of  its  contemporaries  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  ranks.  The  newspapers 
fought  also  for  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  Maryland  has  long  set  the 
pace  for  the  rest  of  the  union  irf  legis¬ 
lation  that  assured  freedom  of  speech 
and  press. 

Yet,  the  fact  that  the  papers  of  40 
to  70  years  ago  in  Baltimore  were  not 
sensational  drum-beaters  may  explain 
in  part  why  the  city  tolerated  for  so 


long  a  condition  that  undoubtedly  iia.  | 
paired  its  values  as  a  place  to  live  and  j 
work.  Conservative  words  and  typog.  ; 
raphy  sometimes  compel  action  by  j 
readers,  but  more  often  they  don’t  I 
Words  that  bum  and  type  that  shouti  f 
and  timing  that  makes  drama  work, 
are  the  elements  of  successful  new*.  ^ 
paper  crusades.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  discounting  the  value  of 
the  relative  calm  steadfastness  of  the 
Baltimore  newspapers  when  the  city 
struck  the  bottom.  If  the  editors 
been  ready  to  give  up  the  fight,  Balti- 
more  today  might  have  been  a  third- 
rate  town  instead  of  a  thriving  port 
and  industrial  city,  holding  the  pla^ 
that  it  had  won  by  geography  and  en¬ 
terprise  two  centuries  ago.  The  will 
to  go  on  living  that  the  newspapen 
evidenced  while  the  fire  was  raging 
was  the  weight  that  tipped  the  bal- 
ance. 

*  *  * 


Patience 
Won  At  Last 
In  K.  C. 


WHILE  we’re  on  the  subject  of  edi- 

torial  persistency,  it  might  be  well 
to  note  again  that  the  quiet  unsena*. 

tional  fight  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star 
against  munciptl 
corruption  has  at  last 
been  crowned  wiflj 
victory.  The  croob 
have  been  cleaned  out  of  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  K.  C.  is  no  longer  the 
haven  for  evildoers  that  it  had  been 
for  many  a  year.  Not  all  the  credit 
goes  to  the  Star,  of  course,  for  with¬ 
out  an  alert  and  aroused  body  of  citi. 
zens  willing  to  carry  on  the  fight,  no 
city  can  rid  itself  of  political  vermin. 
The  Star,  in  fact,  has  been  criticized 
by  other  newspapers  for  its  apparent 
lack  of  vigor  in  unseating  the  infs- 
mous  Prendergast  machine,  and  it  hii 
had  its  share  of  sneers  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  believe  that  a  defeat  for  Hi 
advocated  policies  in  an  election  is  a 
mortal  wound  for  a  newspaper. 

The  Star’s  people  have  never  held 
that  view.  They  have  known  that  a 
newspaper  is  not  organized  to  get  out 
the  votes  and  that  it  cannot  undertab 
that  kind  of  work  without  impairing 
its  value  as  a  newspaper.  In  the  re¬ 
cent  election,  a  strong  committee  of 
citizens  took  on  the  job  of  ringii^ 
doorbells  and  getting  the  folks  worirnd 
up.  The  Star  performed  its  function 
of  printing  the  news  and  stating  the 
issues — making  a  strong  support  line 
for  the  people  themselves  in  the 
for  decent  government.  That,  we 
think,  is  good  journalism.  It  doesn't 
sell  many  additional  papers,  and  it 
doesn’t  often  qualify  for  a  Pulitzet 
prize,  but  it  does  build  a  newspapef 
solidly  into  its  community. 

We’re  not  knocking  down  the  kind 
of  newspaper  work  that  carries  the 
banner  in  the  lead  of  the  fight;  wt 
say,  simply,  that  the  other  kind  ol 
quiet,  conservative  leadership  and 
assistance  to  good  citizenship  alsi 
serves  democracy.  In  some  ways,  1 
is  a  more  difficult  technique  than  th( 
ramping,  shouting,  black-type  variet]| 
for  it  wins  fewer  spectacular  vie* 
tones  and  often  must  overcome  tre» 
mendous  public  inertia  before  its  ideal 
triumph.  We  think  it  quite  likely, 
too,  that  the  results  of  a  long-con* 
tinued,  conservative  campaign  for  civid 
decency  will  outlast  those  of  a  shout¬ 
ing,  feverish  fight  against  som| 
peculiarly  flagrant  abuse  of  publid 
trust,  which  too  often  removes 
surface  lesions  without  destroying  th| 
conditions  that  caused  them.  So,  oB 
this  page  which  has  so  often  saluted 
courageous,  crusading  journalism,  wt 
dip  the  colors  this  week  to  newspapeii 
which  carry  on  the  fight  for  soun^ 
principles  without  benefit  of  fireworl 
They  have  a  far  bigger  place  in  o 
democratic  structure  than  most  of  u*^ 
realize. 


I 


